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AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION 

This volume owes its existence to Professor 
Labanca, whose researches unwittingly in- 
spired it. Much of ity moreover, is the direct 
product of Professor Labanca's pen ; for its 
central division, its nucleus, is but the careful 
translation of a document which ought to be 
much more widely known in English-speaking 
countries. It was the coi\tents of this bro- 
chure, casually picked up one day at a book- 
stall in Rome, that led me to seek an interview 
with its author, and thereafter to secure his 
consent to its republication in Great Britain. 
The other portions of this volume are intended 
to be merely supplementary. They have 
gradually taken shape in the course of my 
own observation and study during the past 
year or two. 

Part I is made up of three initial Chapters. 
It contains a brief statement of various 
relevant facts, many of which are not acces- 
sible to the majority of students who make 
a personal visit to Italy. Some additional 
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information — more easily obtained, if required, 
upon application to the proper authorities — 
has purposely been included, since it is con- 
venient to have such data within reach, and 
to have it embodied in a statement at once 
compact and full. 

Part II, the only portion of this book for 
which Professor Labanca is directly respon- 
sible, has been translated with more than 
ordinary pains. First of all, I prepared for 
myself a scrupulously literal rendering of the 
text, due allowance being made of course for 
incidental differences of grammatical structure 
and idiom. Upon the completion of this task 
the English version was revised throughout, 
and brought into harmony with the require- 
ments of English literary form. Many long 
paragraphs have been broken up into short 
sentences, and other minor variations have 
been introduced ; but no liberty has in any 
instance been taken with the text. For the 
benefit of those who may wish to consult the 
Professor's ipsissima verba, I have retained 
in my translation the successive Roman 
Numerals by which the advancing steps in 
the writer's argument were originally indicated. 
The Italian version of any given passage in 
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Chapters IV to VIII can therefore, by this 
means, be ascertained without difficulty or 
delay. At the same time, with my colla- 
borator's concurrence. Part II has been 
divided into Chapters, to each of which 
I have prefixed an appropriate title. 

In so far as non-Italian readers are con- 
cerned, the value of the contents of this 
translation can scarcely be exaggerated. For 
example. Professor Labanca's exposition of 
the conflict of forces that resulted finally in 
the abolition of all the Theological Faculties 
will be found extremely useful. The actual 
factors, whether personal or ecclesiastical or 
political, which brought about this revolu- 
tionary step, have often mystified the inquirer ; 
but in Chapter VII the whole question is 
handled with exceeding frankness and bold- 
ness. Whilst going from one Italian Univer- 
sity to another, seeking information from 
authoritative sources and correcting various 
fallacies into which a foreigner is liable to 
fall, I have met with no statement which 
contributes so much tow^^rds the elucidation 
of an arresting yet perplexing problem. I do 
not hesitate to say that, for compactness and 
comprehensiveness of survey, no equally satis- 
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Christian Church, he does not seek to 
or to minimize its many faults and failures. 
He has no desire to see Roman Catholicism 
wounded or crippled; his supreme longing, 
on the contrary, is to see it set free from every 
hampering impediment. Nor does he lack 
the courage requisite for giving full voice to 
his honest and radical convictions. Exceed- 
ingly outspoken against the continuous attempt 
to revive the temporal power of the Pope,^ 
against the persistent interference of the Curia 
in purely political matters, and against the 
perpetuation of existing ecclesiastical abuses, 
few spectacles awaken a profounder interest 
to-day than the unvarying calmness in the 
attitude of this aged but still undaunted 
leader. Yielding himself without conceal- 
ment or evasion to the promptings of an alert 
and open mind, he refuses to hold his peace. 
Incessant are his words of protest and appeal ; 
and not less earnest is his constant plea that 
the Vatican should utilize its widespread 
influence, not in seeking to maintain its lofty 
temporal claims, but rather in exalting and 
increasing the spiritual authority of the 
Church. It is certain that Professor Labanca's 

^ Cp. pp. 85, 131, 142, 261, &o. 
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name will often be recalled vith gratitude, 
in his own oountry and also far beyond it, in 
the years that axe to come. 

Part m, consisting- of CSiapters IX and X, 
directs the reader's attention towards the 
future. There have been stirring episodes in 
Italy, uid some quite unexpected develop- 
ments, since September 8, 1907, i.e. the date 
upon which the fateful Encyclical Letter 
Paaeendi dominid gregis was given to the 
world. The Modernist movement is still 
spreading; uid although its progress in 
France and Qermany and England is full of 
profoundest significance, its preeent chief 
centres of interest are undoubtedly found in 
Rome and the Italian cities that encircle it. 
The recent advent of a large group of scientific 
and religious periodicals, and their continued 
circulation in spite c 
attempts to snpprea 
two very notable sij 
spirit (^ inquiry is 
fail to exert an imi 
upon the prospects < 
the Italian Universii 
it will yet be demc 
and not least, certa 
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great domain of spiritual realities — ^is the very 
soul of education. In so far as moral and 
strictly religious questions are concerned, the 
adoption in that quarter of the critico- 
historical method, even if only in a limited 
measure meanwhile, must gradually work 
a complete revolution in the attitude and 
sympathies and intellectual effectiveness of 
Italy, throughout the entire domain of modem 
scholarship. 

This book then, taken as a whole, presents 
a complete survey of the wide subject with 
which it deals. The issues raised by the 
critical study of religion, and the place it ought 
to secure in every modem University curri- 
culum, are admittedly outstanding queries 
among the problems of to-day. The present 
volume furnishes a synopsis and review of the 
history of that study in one of the chief 
stron^olds of Christendom. If India is the 
motherland of most of the venerated faiths of 
mankind, Italy is the arena in which many 
a faith has struggled with greater or less 
success to gain and ensure its foothold. 
Even Christianity, strongly entrenched as it 
is found to be to-day, has had in Italy a 
singularly chequered career. Nay, more : 
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during successive centuries deprived gradually 
of its pristine Apostolic freedom, it has at 
last become so fettered by the increasing 
weight of its dogmatic restrictions that some 
of its warmest friends have begun to despair 
of its ever regaining its liberty. Not a few 
have felt impelled to forsake it as being no 
longer able to succour those who flee for 
refuge to its sanctuaries. This whole sub- 
ject indeed, in its local and also in its more 
general aspects, demands our study anew. The 
various crises and turning-points which it 
presents are briefly indicated in the following 
pages. 

Indebtedness for any assistance I may be 
able to render my readers is due of course 
in largest measure to Professor Labanca, 
whom I have never succeeded in making 
impatient by my ceaseless and very varied 
inquiries. I am not a little pleased therefore 
to be able to state that, at my special request, 
he has allowed me to insert his portrait as an 
appropriate frontispiece. At the same time 
I desire to make acknowledgment of the 
special personal kindness of Professor Mariano, 
whose grateful comradeship, both during my 
visits to Florence and more recently, I shall 
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always cordially remember. He has been 
good enough to glance over one or two 
portions of my manuscript, and to offer 
suggestions which have rendered me no little 
encouragement and help. To yet another 
friend, Signer Carlo Musi of Rome, I am 
indebted for researches made in the Biblio- 
teca Casanatensis, the Biblioteca Vittorio 
Emanuele, and some other local libraries. 

In order to make my book more useful to 
those who may care to consult it, I have 
compiled a Table of Contents, a brief Analysis 
and Abstract, and an Index. 

Should a favourable reception be accorded 
to this volume, it will be followed by others 
dealing in succession with the study of 
religion in the Universities of the different 
countries of Europe. 



LOUIS H. JORDAN. 



OXFO&D, 

Jidy, 1909. 



PREFATORY NOTE 

BY PROFESSOR LABANCA 

It affords me pleasure to authorize my 
friend, Rev. Louis H. Jordan, B.D., to 
prepare an English translation of my little 
book entitled Difficolta antiche e niuyve degli 
stvdi religiosi in Italia.^ It appears anew 
exactly as I published it in the Italian edition 
of 1890. The substance of the facts dealt 
with at that time has not changed during the 
past twenty years. 

Since 1890 there has been an awakening in 
Italy in relation to the study of religion, not 
perhaps very intense or widespread, but at 
least undeniable and worthy of all com- 
mendation. Our long-persistent apathy to- 
wards such studies, a fact with which foreigners 
have often reproached Italians, has at last 
been overcome. It has not of course been 
altogether surmounted, but appreciable pro- 
gress has been achieved. If proofs of this 

^ C' Early and Later Hindrances confronting the Study 
of Religion in Italy.' Tsanslatob.] 

b 
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statement be asked for, I take the liberty of 
directing inquirers to three of my own works, 
viz. MarMio da Padova : Riformatore politico 
e rdigioso dd secolo XIV^ (1882), OeaU Crista 
netta letteratura contemporanea straniera e 
italiana ' (1903), and II Papato : Sva origine^ 
sue lotte e vicende^ swo awenire * (1905). 

To this timdy and salutary awakening in 
Italy as regards the study of religion — ^and, in 
particular, as regards the study of the Christian 
religion — ^various causes have contributed. 
The chief factor, no doubt, is to be found in 
our political revolution of 1860, which secured 
for us two important results. On the one 
hand, it won for us complete liberty in the 
matter of historical and scientific investiga- 
tions ; on the other hand, it brought us into 
touch with the rest of the nations of Europe, 
among whom studies of every kind (including 
the study of reli^on) were being diligently 
prosecuted. It is our good fortune to-day 
that some of our yoimger scholars have begun 

^ [' HaisQio of Padua. A political and leligioua Reformer 
of the fourteenth century.'] 

s * [Jesus CSirist) as interpreted in Foreign and Italian 
Oontemporary literature.'] 

' [' llLe Papacy. Its Origin, its Struggles and lassi- 
tudes, and its Future.'] 
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to lealiaB the n MC BBity of sUidy ii ig ( l i T^ 
in m way not 80 oonaervsliTe as hentofon^ 
but nUbet in a more critical mamittr. llieir 
official ccHideiiiiiation by tiie CSiiiich, as found 
in tiie SyOabns and Encyclical racenHy pro- 
mnlgated by Kns X, will assuradly not be 
able to check the steadily rising tide of 
inteQectual and religioiis freedom. 

It is to me a profound satisfaction that 
ahhongliy since 1890» the eariier and later 
hindrances confronting the study of religion 
in Italy have unfortunately not been got rid 
of » they have at least in a measure been 
removed. 

BALDASSAItE LABANGA. 



Bon, 
/«Iy, 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE INAUGURATION OF THIS STUDY 

It is often afl&rmed that the study of 
religion, including in particular the study of 
the History of Religions, has for a long time 
been accorded a place, and indeed a promi- 
nent place, in the official curriculum of the 
Italian Universities. 

In a sense, this statement is correct. If 
by the study of religion be meant the pre- 
sentation and defence of the dogmas of one 
particular Church, with occasional (but not 
markedly sympathetic) allusion to other 
variant beliefs, it is quite fair to remind the 
inquirer that the Studium Curice was founded 
as early as 1245, and that the subsequent 
Studium Urhis was inaugurated in 1303. 
Moreover, every visitor to modem Rome has 
seen in the Piazza di Spagna the building 
known as the Collegia di Propaganda Fede^ 
established in 1622. Until quite recently, 
furthermore, it is true that each of the 

92 
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national Universities possessed a Theological 
Faculty ; and this part of its staflE was held 
to be an absolutely essential portion of its 
equipment, if it aspired to render full service 
in the interests of modem university instruc- 
tion. 

These facts are freely admitted. Never- 
theless, it cannot be said that the study of 
religion, properly understood, has thus far 
been carried on in Italy under satisfactory 
conditions. Beneath the aegis of contem- 
porary Catholicism, especially in quarters 
where the ideals of the Middle Ages are still 
reverenced and transmitted, the critical study 
of religion is a sheer impossibility. What is 
needed is a frank enumeration of the facts — 
and of all the facts — ^which a free and 
independent investigator of man's divergent 
religious beliefs chances to discover. These 
particulars, gathered from every relevant 
sphere of inquiry, are then to be examined, 
sifted, and weighed with resolute disregard of 
one's dogmatic or anti-dogmatic bias. They 
are thereafter to be interpreted, but not by 
means of officially-authorized glosses, impres- 
sive though these be when viewed in the 
Ught of their high sanctions and their admitted 
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antiquity : they axe to be permitted to inter- 
pret themselves in the light of their verifiable 
historical character. Moreover, it must dis- 
tinctly be understood that the study of 
religion includes the study of aU religions. 

So far as Theological Faculties in the 
Italian Universities are concerned, they have 
no longer any existence. Inasmuch moreover 
as, during their long career, they were manned 
by professors drawn exclusively from the 
CathoUc priesthood, the methods and range 
of their teaching were, out of the very neces- 
sities of the case, hopelessly circumscribed 
and restricted. 

It is clear from what ha^s just been stated 
that the competent study of religion, if 
existent in Italy to-day, must have begun 
within a comparatively recent period. Hap- 
pily a far-reaching change in this connexion 
has been inaugurated of late. It cannot 
however be dated earUer than the present 
generation. 

II 

When a foreigner attempts to master the 
situation at first hand, his earUest impressions 
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are likely to be misleading. For example, 
when he finds himself perusing able articles 
in various Reviews and in the Transactions of 
learned societies, he naturally concludes that 
the study of religion in Italy is being widely 
prosecuted, and that it has been undertaken 
in a careful and competent manner. More- 
over, another pitfall awaits him. Not every 
one who volunteers to supply the investigator 
with information can be implicitly believed. 
That one's guide should be conscientious, and 
willing to take infinite pains, is not enough : 
he must be possessed of an intimate know- 
ledge and an intelligent sympathy covering 
the operation of agencies which, in many 
an instance, he does not personally approve. 
Exact information, as might be anticipated, 
is not always easy to procure : indeed it is 
simply amazing to listen to the flatly-contra- 
dictory verdicts which are rendered in this 
connexion by honest and honourable men. 
Not to dwell upon the differences which 
separate the two great parties known as 
Clericals and anti-Clericals, differences which 
sufl&ciently account for their radically divergent 
conclusions, the testimony offered by the 
last-named group is not always self-consis- 
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tent. The status questionis is not to be 
obscured by the fact that certain laws have 
been inscribed upon the Statute Book ; these 
very excellent laws do not entitle Italy 
to claim a foremost place among countries 
that are promoting the study of religion, 
seeing that they have not yet been put into 
effective operation. Nor is the situation 
altered by the circumstance that Italy can 
point to a number of eminent contemporary 
professors, and to a very worthy list of im- 
portant scientific publications, two sets of 
agents that are manifestly intent upon foster- 
ing interest in this growing department of 
knowledge: the existence of these teachers 
and reviewers is proof, not that Italy is lending 
much direct impulse to investigations that are 
now being conducted in this field, but that 
some most promising local inquiries have 
emerged even in the absence of that impulse. 
The true state of affairs, and the reasons 
which easily account for it, can be understood 
only after one has made himself acquainted 
witihi the stages of a long and complex evolu- 
tion. 
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There are in Italy seventeen Royal Univer- 
sities.^ Of this number, eleven are equipped 
with the four Faculties of Law, Medicine, 
Science, and the dual department of Philo- 
sophy and Literature. This group comprises 
the Universities of Rome, Naples, Genoa, 
Pisa, Turin, Pavia, Palermo, Padua, Bologna, 
Catania, and Messina. Until the settlement 
of 1873 became law, each of these institutions 
possessed a Faculty of Theology ; but not 
one of them can boast a Faculty of Theology 
to-day. The manner in which this change 
was brought about, and the arguments which 
ultimately proved eflPective, will be dealt with 
at length in a subsequent Chapter ; ^ but this 
curtailment of the University staflP has proved 
exceedingly unfortunate for Italy, and is 
calculated to place that country at a serious 
disadvantage in comparison with its sister 

^ Cp. first footnote, p. 42. 

2 Cp. pp. 166 ff. Those who are interested in this sub- 
ject should consult Marco Vita-Levi, Legge stdla jnibblica 
istruzione, pp. 109 and 111, Turin, 1881; Francesco Sca- 
duto, Uabolizione ddle Facoltd di Teologia in Itdlia, Turin, 
1886 ; Filippo Maria Renazzi, Storia delV Universitd di Roma, 
Rome, 1803-6. 
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nations of Europe. The year 1870 marks 
indeed the unification of the Kingdom under 
Victor Emmanuel II, and the restoration to 
Rome of its proper dignity as the central 
national capital. It commemorates the in- 
auguration of a new order of things throughout 
the entire realm. But, unhappily, some quite 
unlooked-for results came to pass. Not in 
politics only, but equally within the domains 
of education and religion, the influence of the 
altered regime began speedily to manifest 
itself. It was during this period that, among 
other changes decided upon, it was decreed 
that the teaching of Theology in the Italian 
Universities should be abolished. 

The wisdom of this course has often been 
questioned. Even in Italy itself, where the 
matter was strenuously debated, a final 
decision was reached only after prolonged 
and heated controversy. The action ulti- 
mately taken by the Government was proba- 
bly too drastic : reform and readjustment, 
rather than complete abolition, would better 
have met the special needs of the situation. 
It was at the same time deliberately affirmed — 
in terms which are now seen to have been 
too vague, but which (under the pressure of 
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the circumstances of the hour) had to be 
elastic in form — ^that new Chairs would be 
created which would become substitutes for 
the earlier theological foundations, an assur- 
ance that did much to terminate amicably 
a somewhat embittered episode.^ It was said 
that these posts would be associated with the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Literature : and 
it was added that their occupants, no longer 
nominated exclusively from the priesthood of 
the Catholic Church, would be invited to deal 
with such subjects as Biblical Criticism, the 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, the History of Christianity, and other 
topics of a distinctly religious character. 
Thus the Theological Faculties were, in effect, 
to be retained. The change introduced was 
to relate to the method of instruction rather 

1 The phraseology of the Act runs thus : * 61' insegna- 
menti di queste Facolt^, i quali hanno un generale interesse 
di cultura storica, filologica e filosofica, potranno essere 
dati nelle FacoM di lettere e di filosofia, giusta il parere 
del Consiglio superiore della pubblica istruzione.' Which 
means : ' The teachings of these Faculties, in as far as they 
possess a general educational interest, whether historical, 
philological, or philosophical, may he given in the Faculties 
of Literature and Philosophy cbccordrng to the advice of the 
Superior Council of Public Instruction.' For ambiguity of 
intention, this sentence cojild not easily be improved upon. 
Cp. pp. 180-1. 
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than to the matter of it. Instead of the 
earlier dogmatic style of treatment, universally 
employed up to that date in the exposition 
of theological questions, the historico-critical 
method was to be applied, and applied in an 
absolutely independent and thoroughgoing 
manner. 

IV 

It looked at first as though a tremendous 
revolution had been achieved, and with 
surprisingly little difficulty : for while Parlia- 
ment was still sitting, Professor Abignente of 
Naples was appointed, in terms of the new 
legislation, to occupy a Chair in his own 
University. Accordingly the hopes of many, 
alike within Italy and beyond it, became 
instantly buoyant and exultant. Before long, 
however, the outlook completely changed. 
Political leaders, actuated no doubt by a 
variety of motives, declared that the State 
was making a mistake. They recalled the 
friction that had previously prevailed when 
an over-zealous Church had usurped its proper 
functions in connexion with this matter ; and 
they predicted that the carrjong of the 
scheme of 1873 into eflPect would be certain 
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to revive old feuds and engender new discords. 
Besides^ they declared, there was no necessity 
for the State to bear the expense of providing 
theological instruction. Those citizens who 
desired it knew perfectly well where to find it, 
viz. in any one of those numerous colleges 
which the Church had established out of 
private funds for the very purpose of impart- 
ing it. 

These arguments were of course promptly 
answered by leaders who represented an 
entirely different body of opinion. Not to 
mention others, probably no one succeeded 
in stating the question more incisively than 
Professor Mariano. His Inaugural Ledure at 
Naples may be taken as an illustration. 
Selecting for his subject ' The State, and the 
Teaching of Religion \^ he delivered a frank, 
courageous, and impassioned address, aglow 
with scholarly and patriotic ardour. He 
pointed out that the Universities should aim 
at accomplishing a work for which the con- 
ventional Theological College was not in- 
tended, and for which it was manifestly and 

^ Lo stato e rinsegnamento deUa rdigione. Naples, 1886. 
Recently republished in the Professor's Soritti varii^ vol. vii, 
pp. 75-108. 
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hopelessly unfitted. Its special function waa 
to train men for the priesthood, within which 
they would be expected to impart teaching 
that harmonized invariably with an accepted 
theological standard: whereas the Univer- 
sities should seek to present religious truth 
as it gradually unfolds itself to thinking men, 
whose minds are not trammelled and often in- 
hibited by artificial and arbitrary restrictions.^ 
Professor Mariano reminded his hearers fur- 
ther that, although it was proposed to in- 
clude in these broad investigations not only 
the critical study of Christianity but the 
examination also of the non-Christian religions, 
this meant nothing more than an application 

^ Oatholic colleges are not the only offenders in this 
particular. And Catholic colleges are not the worst offenders; 
for of them it can at least be said that they act with perfect 
consistency. Established by men who claim to be the 
divinely-appointed and divinely-enlightened guardians of 
a revealed and priceless deposit, it is their duty simply to 
transmit that deposit, together with a minute and authori- 
tative interpretation of it, to succeeding generations. But 
what is to be thought of Reformed colleges, of whatsoever 
name, when they are found erroneously handing on some 
Protestant dogma, — framed in all good faith, to be sure, 
but framed by express admission ofdy tentativdyy and 
formulated more than three hundred years ago ! There 
are other popes to-day than His Holiness of the Vatican. 
The cleavage that is slowly separating clergy and laity in 
Italy may be detected not less in Protestant countries also. 
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within the domain of Theology of the method 
which the Universities had aheady been 
employing with marked advantage in various 
other departments of modem knowledge. 
This thrust proved in many quarters to be 
a useful argumentum ad hominem : for there 
is probably no country in Europe that has 
offered more or better courses of lectures on 
the Comparative History of Languages, the 
Comparative History of Literatures, &c., than 
Italy has been furnishing during the last 
quarter of a century. 

This appeal however, and the many others 
by which it has been supported, has not 
proved successful. The introduction of the 
study of religion, regarded as a branch of 
distinctly scientific inquiry, has had unique 
difficulties to face during its brief career in 
Italy. The steps which have actually been 
taken, and their somewhat disappointing 
result, will be specified in detail in the Chapter 
that follows. 



CHAPTER II 

ITS EARLIEST OFFICIAL TEACHERS 

The Italian Government, thus far, has 
made only three appointments to the Chairs 
foreshadowed in the legislation of 1873. The 
unfriendly sentiments which the new law 
evoked in different quarters, and the effect 
which a knowledge of this fact exerted upon 
the Ministry, will be explained in a subsequent 
part of this volume.^ Suffice it to say, mean- 
while, that all parties in the State seem to 
have kept an observant eye upon the future. 
When the contentious statute was enacted, 
many remained firmly resolved that it should 
prove to be merely a dead letter. Others 
were equally determined that a .potential 
victory, gained only after a bitter and pro- 
tracted struggle, must be utilized, and utilized 
promptly, in the very fullest measure. Those 
who constituted this latter group, the cham- 
pions of a more ample intellectual freedom, 
were of one mind in their purpose not to 

1 Cp. pp. 157 ff. 
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sacrifice one iota of the practical advantage 
they had won, unless under the pressure of 
unalterably adverse circumstances. As may 
be imagined, the position of the Government 
at the outset was an extremely difficult one. 
The embarrassments of the situation, even 
to-day, are more than ordinarily exacting, and 
demand discreet and cautious management. 

It is to be noted, further, that the line of 
research authorized by the State has hitherto 
been confined exclusively to the study of 
Christianity. The scheme originally contem- 
plated was very much wider in its sweep.^ 
Some of the successive steps of a vastly 
more comprehensive programme have, it is 
true, been carried into effect in various 
individual instances^; but this course has 
been followed only as the result of private 
initiative, and it has not been able to report 
any very . material progress. Moreover, some 
have viewed all such innovating adventures 
with undisguised disfavour. Hence, practi- 
cally speaking, the larger ideal which was so 
cordially welcomed by not a few in 1873 is 
stUl a dream of the future. Even Christianity, 
it must be added, has not always been dealt 

^ Cp. pp. 177 and 182. 
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with in that comprehensive and dispassionate 
way which is essential for securing the ends 
aimed at in all scientific inquiry. The in- 
fluence of the older tradition has managed to 
reassert itself, or else it has been spumed 
in open and disrespectful defiance. In this 
way the advance of the study of religion in 
Italy, as in some other countries of Europe, 
has been very greatly hindered. In so far 
as the History of Religions is concerned, it 
can hardly be said — ^if one is to judge by the 
Chairs which actually represent it in the 
Universities — ^that this study has made as 
yet more than a provisional beginning in 
Italy. 



Fnjppo Abignente, the first nominee of 
the Government and the first University 
professor who was privileged to provide for 
Italy a course of religious instruction that 
was entirely free from ecclesiastical super- 
vision, was a public man whose career fills 
a very remarkable page of history. Bom in 
1814, the incidents of his life tended to 
identify him more closely with poUtics than 

with reUgion, and with general literature 

o 
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rather than with writings that pertained 
exclusively to Christianity. In the stirring 
and fateful strifes of 1848, the subject of this 
sketch — at that time a priest and a canon 
of the Church — ^threw himself with the greatest 
ardour into the struggles of the hour. Like 
many others of his order, he abandoned his 
clerical office, espoused the cause of the 
people, and was elected one of their Deputies. 
Disasters followed. During an enforced exile, 
he wrote a good deal. No doubt many 
problems were carefully meditated and re- 
solved, the solutions of which revealed them- 
selves by and by when the wanderer returned 
to his home. Comparatively little that he 
published is accessible to-day. Happily we 
possess his brief history of the Paulists,^ 
a book which quickly caused his name to be 
favourably known far beyond the boundaries 
of Italy. It is now out of print, but it has 
wisely been included in the portly memorial 
volume which Professor Giovanni Abignente 
issued shortly subsequent to his uncle's death. 
That event occurred in 1887. The com- 
memorative tome to which reference has just 
been made includes selections from parlia- 

1 Storia dei PaoloUi, Naples, 1863. 
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mentajry speeches, political pamphlets, scien- 
tific writings, &c.^ It is in this book that we 
find the only fragments we possess of the 
lectures Professor Abignente delivered in 
Naples during his occupancy of the Chair 
that was offered him in 1873 in the 
University of that city. 

The new teacher was already discharging 
the duties of professor of ' The History of the 
Church ' ^ at Naples, — a position for which he 
had been selected in 1861, and which he held 
continuously during the ensuing fifteen years. 
His original appointment dated therefore 
from the year in which the University of 
Naples was reorganized. Prior to that re- 
organization, however, the Faculty of Theo- 
logy had been abolished, and the Chair of 
Church History transferred to the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Literature. This post accord- 
ingly, at Naples, was one which any properly 
quaUfied layman was competent to fill. It 
was this Chair, then, that Professor Abignente 
was asked to continue to occupy under the 
new order of things that began in 1873.' By 

^ Diacorsi parlamentari e scritti polUici e sdentifici di 
Filippo Abignente. Rome, 1902. 
2 * Storia della Chiesa.' ^ Cp. p. 182. 

o2 
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a strange slip, the editor of the Diacorsi 
parlamentari states that the Chair which his 
uncle was invited to undertake in 1873 was 
designated ' The History of Religions \^ The 
misunderstanding may be due to the fact that 
Professor Abignente recommended in Parlia- 
ment that the study of Comparative Religion 
should take the place of Dogmatic Theology 
in all the Italian Universities : ^ it may be 
owing also to the fact that, as the contents 
of the Discorsi parlamentari plainly show, 
Professor Abignente's lectures dealt in con- 
siderable detail with Buddhism, Parsiism, 
Mosaism, Judaism, Mithraism, Egyptian re- 
ligion, &c. &c. Be that as it may, the 
Chair which Professor Abignente occupied 
under the new regime was the Chair of Church 
History, and not a Chair either created or 
re-named for the purpose of expounding the 
History of Religions. 

Although this first teacher in the series will 
always enjoy the distinction of having been 
chosen to inaugurate an important new depar- 
ture, it can hardly be claimed that he made 

^ ' Nominato profesBore di Storia deUe RdigioniJ* Cp. the 
volume in question, Preface, p. v. 
2 Cp. pp. 182 and 288. 
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any striking or permanent contribution to 
the critical study of religion. He assumed 
his new task somewhat late in life. If the 
too-restrictive influences of his early up- 
bringing were plainly outgrown, they never- 
theless contributed to force him (by way of 
recoil) towards a dangerous opposite extreme. 
Thus he became a zealous defender of a re- 
actionary theology, and identified himself 
with views that unquestionably alienated 
from him many of the friends he had won 
during his busy and strenuous career. Political 
and religious exigencies, no doubt, had much 
to do with securing for him this congenial 
appointment. It cannot be said that he was 
ever an expert in this field : his criticisms 
were sometimes superficial, and they were 
much more often negative than constructive 
in their character. Had ^e possessed the 
skill and enthusiasm of a specialist, much 
more no doubt might have been accom- 
plished: yet his early withdrawal from the 
Chair — after a brief tenure of only three 
years — ^made it impossible for him to do very 
much, either directly through his lectures or 
by other means indirectly, on behalf of a 
cause which he was eager to espouse. In 
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1876 his resignation had to be accepted upon 
his becoming a member of the Council of 
State.^ Perhaps all that could have been 
hoped for in the circumstances was achieved. 
Professor Abignente's relation to the critical 
study of religion in Italy was that of a pioneer, 
— a scout who made his way far in advance 
of those who were presently to follow him. 
He was not in a position to do more than 
report the promise of the field, and inspire 
in others an ambition like his own to enter 
and explore it. It was at least given him to 
set the faces and thoughts of his countrymen 
in a new direction, even although his own 
achievements include little that can be said 
to be of scientific or historical value. 

II 

Baffaele Mabiano stands chronologic- 
ally second in the line of this significant 
succession. A dozen years elapsed after 
Professor Abignente's resignation before the 
Government filled the vacancy which his 
retirement had created. Various influences 
were at work that conspired to prolong this 
delay. The Clerical party was found able to 

1 Cp. p. 186. 
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exercise a pressure that seemed to have grown 
rather than diminished as the intervening 
years had slipped away. At last however, 
in 1885, the persistent plea of the University 
ultimately won the day, and Professor Mariano 
was invited to undertake the task. The sub- 
ject he was requested to expound was the same 
as that allotted to his predecessor.^ Professor 
Mariano's Inavgural Lecture was delivered on 
the 8th of January in the following year.^ 

Professor Mariano's publications have been 
many, varied, and weighty. Not to speak of 
his continuous contributions to the Italian 
Reviews^ his more daborate studies have led 
him far into the great fields of Law, Philo- 
sophy, History, and Theology ; and in each 
he has spoken with the confidence of ample 
learning. His pen, ever sharp and quick, is 
X)erhaps at times somewhat too trenchant ; 
but he has certainly displayed independence 
and fearlessness in dealing with the topics 
proper to his Chair. Particular mention 
must be made of his Christianity, Catholicism 
and Civilization^^ Giordano Bruno : His Life and 

^ ' Stoiia della Chiesa ' or ' Storia Ecclesiastica '. Cp. 

p. 187. ^ ^- P- 12. 

^ Cristianesimo, caUolicismo e dviUa. Bologna,/ 1879. 
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Personality^^ The History of the Ghurch^^ Is 
Catholic Italy Christian or Pagan^ and Re- 
ligious Inquiry and the Church of Rome^ 
Extremely interesting is the summary he 
presents to us of ' My Work in the domain 
of Studies in Religion % a record which he 
supplies to us in the form of an extended 
introduction to the opening volume of his 
Collected Works.^ As its title suggests, the 
sketch in question is rather conversational 
than critical, but it abounds in significant 
revelations of the writer and his unflagging 
devotion to his work. It reminds one con- 
tinually of that optimistic forecast to whicli 
he gave voice when first he went to Naples, 
viz. that, if the teacher and students asso- 
ciated with the Chair he had been called to 
occupy in that city would attend to their 
respective duties with anything like the proper 
amount of enthusiasm, it would not be long 
before such University foundations would 

^ Giordano Bruno, la vUa e Vuomo. Rome, 1882. 

^ La storia ddla Chiesa. Rome, 1887. 

^ Ultalia caUolica i cristiana o pagarui. Naples, 1892. 

^ La ricerca rdigiosa e la Chiesa di Roma. Rome, 1895. 

^ Uopera mia nd campo degli studii rdigioai. The Scritti 
varii of Professor Mariano, carefully selected and revised 
by his own hand, are now in coarse of publication. Cp. 
p. 26. 
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become widely multiplied in Italy. If that 
ardent prediction has not yet been fulfilled, 
the fault certainly does not rest with him who 
once confidently uttered it ! 

There are four additional books, dealing 
with the more advanced stages of the study 
of religion, to which attention must specially 
be directed. Those who are investigators of 
the metaphysical aspects of the faiths of 
mankind will do well to procure Professor 
Mariano's Critical Studies in the Philosophy 
of Religion.^ It was first published twenty 
years ago, but a revised edition of it is soon 
to be issued." Moreover, those who cultivate 
especially the study of Comparative Religion 
must not overlook Judaism, Paganism and 
the Roman Empire,^ Points of Relationship 
between the Oriental Religions and Christianity,^ 
and Christ and Buddha, and other Religious 
Leaders of the East.^ This latter volume is 

^ Studi crUid stUla fUosofia ddla rdigione, Naples, 1887. 

^ Awiamenti alia fUosofia ddla rdigione. Florence. [In 
preparation.] This book will constitute vol. xii, due in 
1911, of the professor's ScriUi varii, Cp. p. 26. 

® Giudaismo, paganesimo, impero romano. Florence, 1901. 

^ Intomo ai rawidnamenti fra le rdigioni orientali e U 
oristianesimo. Naples, 1898. Revised in Soritti varii, vol. i. 
Cp. p. 26. 

^ Vristo e Budda, e aUri iddii ddV oriente" Studii di 
rdigione comparata. Florence, 1900. Cp.[^^p. 289. 
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a very valuable and notable contribution to 
the subject of which it treats. It first 
appeared under the title Bvddhism and 
Christianity : A Study in Comparative Reli- 
gion^^ a second edition being called for within 
less than two years. 

Resigning his professorship in 1904, Dr. 
Mariano is now devoting himself to the 
execution of some literary projects which he 
fondly dreamed of many years ago. He has 
nearly completed the revision and republica- 
tion of his Select Works in a dozen admirable 
volumes. He modestly entitles the collection 
' Various Writings \^ but the English reader 
who has mastered Italian will find that they 
abundantly reward his study. They are a 
perfect armoury of arguments, both historical 
and philosophical, for the defence of religion 
in general, and especially for the defence 
of the Christian religion. Inqidentally they 
throw an immense amount of light upon the 
problems which perplexed and influenced the 
religious thought of Italy during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

^ Buddismo e cristianesimo. Studio di rdigione comparata. 
Naples, 1890. 

2 SoriUi varii. Twelve volumes. Florence, 1900- . 
[In progress.] Ten volumes have already been issued. 
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Professor Mariano's occupancy of the Chair 
at Naples has been honourable to himself and 
beneficial to his country. He will always be 
remembered as a scholar who, coming weU 
equipped to his task, succeeded presently in 
making himself one of the foremost Italian 
authorities on every topic pertaining to 
the Philosophy of Religion. Moreover, his 
researches in connexion with the history 
and interpretation of Buddhism are deserving 
of special commendation. He is fully en-x 
titled to his present ease and retirement, 
and to that perfect contentment wherewith, 
busy daily among his books, he often speaks of 
' my beautiful City of Flowers, the city I love 
more than any other in all the world \^ 



III 

Baldassare Labanca has held uninter- 
ruptedly the University Chair in Rome to 
which he was appointed more than twenty 
years ago. His nomination, following immedi- 
ately upon the selection of Professor Mariano 
for a similar post in the University of Naples, 

1 ' La mia bella Citt& dei Fiori, la citt^ ch' io amo al 
mondo sopra di ogni altra ' {ScriUi variiy vol. i, p. 40). 
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seemed to indicate that a more energetic line 
of policy had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and that the Law of 1873 was at last 
to be carried into efiect. It looked as though, 
in a word, an honest effort was about to be 
made to promote the historical study of 
religion. And yet, at the present hour, the 
University Chair in Rome is the only Chair 
of its kind that the Kingdom of Italy 
possesses ! ^ 

When, in February 1886, Professor Labanca 
was invited to undertake the difficult task 
assigned to him, he was instructed to devote 
himself to the exposition of ' The History of 
Religions \^ In December 1888, however, at 
the professor's own request, the field covered 
by his lectures was restricted to a discussion 
of 'The History of Christianity'.^ The 
Minister of Public Instruction eventually 
concurred in the suggestion that the title of 
the Chair should be changed. Inasmuch as 
Professor Labanca had published many books 
in which he had marshalled the proofs of the 
Christian religion, and had devoted his whole 
life to the elucidation of the problems involved 

^ ' Storia delle Religioni.' 
^ ' Storia del Ciistianesimo.' 
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in such inquiries, he felt that he could 
do more for the real advancement of his 
students if he confined his investigations to 
the narrower domain he had specified, than 
if they were conducted over the whole 
field under his personal guidance. He knew, 
besides, that his efforts could easily be supple- 
mented by the kindred investigations of his 
University colleagues, — ^many of whom, for 
purposes of their own researches, had been 
compelled to master the literature of the 
East, and whose co-operation would in any 
case be essential for imparting to the study 
of religion a sufficiently wide and authori- 
tative scope. 

Another important modification, infiuencing 
the teaching of this subject in the University of 
Rome, has been secured by Professor Labanca. 
At first, his Chair did not possess the rank 
of a full professorship.^ At one time, indeed, 
it seemed highly improbable that it would be 
permanently continued. However, at the 
end of a long and often seemingly-hopeless 
effort. Professor Labanca in 1893 — ^the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction concurring — suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Superior Council to 

^ Cp. pp. 66 and 190. 
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deal with the question in a definite and 
broad-minded way. As a result, the Chair 
has now been deliberately established, and 
' The History of Christianity ' has become 
duly incorporated in the curriculum of the 
University. Thus it comes to pass that in 
Rome, for more than two decades. Professor 
Labanca has been devoting himself to his 
work with an unsparing and most praise- 
worthy industry. It has been a period in 
his life remarkable for its strenuous activity, 
its unquenchable enthusiasm, and its steady 
productiveness through the toil of a tireless 
pen.^ 

^ It may be remarked that Professor Labanca's con- 
nexion with this post incidentally furnishes an illustration 
of the hi^h importance of verifying one's references. 
During a visit to the office of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion in Rome, I inquired : ' When did this professor's 
installation at the University take place ? ' The matter 
was looked into, and an assistant soon came back to say 
that the date in question was December 1888. ' Are you 
quite sure?' I asked; 'I understood the appointment had 
been made somewhat earlier.' There was a sceptical shrug 
of the shoulders, but my informant politely replied : ' Come 
and see for yourself.' I was shown into another room, and 
the original Royal Decree was produced ; and, sure enough, 
it bore the date 1888. ' But,' I persisted, ' Professor 
Labanca has been kind enough to present me with several 
of his books ; and among them I £uid his Inaugural Lecture. 
It was piMished in 1886 ! ' There was a pause, accompanied 
by evidences of considerable surprise ; but a brief search 
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Whatever limitations Professor Labanoa 
may have sought to place upon the official 
work of his Chair, he has certainly not cur- 
tailed the range of his inquiries within any 
narrow or conventional boundaries. This con- 
clusion is demonstrable from his writings, 
which as regards their wide outlook and scope 
may fitly be compared to those of Professor 
Mariano. For many years past, volume has 
followed volume in rapid succession. A 
practically complete list, published in a recent 
Catalogue,^ gives one an excellent idea of the 
variety and extent of his studies. Six pages 
are filled with a mere enumeration of the 
titles ! To be sure, many of these expositions 
are brief, taking the form of pamphlets, 
review articles, contributions made to Inter- 
national Congresses,^ and other incidental 

among the Decrees of 1886 disclosed the document I required. 
The fact had been overlooked that this University Chair 
did not at the outset bear its present designation. 

^ Elenco ddle sue puhblicazioni fUoaofiche e religiose ddl 
1867 al 1908. Rome, 1908. 

^ To this group belong his Del nome Papa ndle Chiese di 
oriente e di ocddente (' Concerning the designation '' Pope " 
in the Churches of the East and West '), Florence, 1899 ; 
La * Vita di Oesit ' di Ernesto Renan it^ Italia (' Ernest 
Renan's " Life of Jesus " in Italy '), Rome, 1900 ; and 
La Bihbia e la filosofia cristiana (' The Bible and Christian 
Philosophy '), Rome, 1904. 
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inquiries that were called for by the exigencies 
of the moment. Happily some annotations 
bearing upon his more important books and 
reviews have been compiled by the author, 
and may now be perused in his Recollectiona 
and Reflections.^ Probably his most notable 
publication is The Christian Religion and 
Christian Philosophyy^ in which we find the 
significant dedication : ' To Giordano Bruno, 
a martyr to independent thought.' Two 
other books deserve special mention on the 
ground of their broad and ample scholarship, 
viz. Oiambattista Vico and his Catholic Critics,^ 
and Jesvs Christ in contemporary Foreign 
and Italian Literature. An Historical and 
Critical Stvdy.^ Of pamphlets and review 
articles, one cannot linger to speak : suffice 
it to say that they may be counted by scores, 
and that they deal with an immense variety 
of subjects. Unfortunately many of these 
briefer publications were printed in editions 

^ Ricordi e giudizii soma studi fUosofid e rdigiosi. Eome, 
1907. This engaging booklet contains many interesting 
autobiographical details. 

2 Ddla rdigione e ddla fUosofia cristiana. Two volumes. 
Turin, 1886-8. 

^ Oiambattista Vico e i suoi critici cattolici, Naples, 1888. 

^ Oesu Crista ndla letteratura contemporanea straniera e 
iUdiana. Turin, 1903. 
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that were not sufficiently large, and some of 
them are now extremely difficult to obtain. 
It is to be hoped that, even yet, they may be 
collected and issued in a permanent form: 
for they are of great value, not only because 
of their contents, but because they disclose 
the stages of an important educational evolu- 
tion in Italy. Students should procure, if 
possible, five of these sketches, viz. The 
History and Philosophy of ReligionSf^ Religious 
Studies in the University of Bxyme^ ' The 
History of Christianity^ in the University of 
Rome^ Concerning Religious Studies in Italy ^^ 
Contemporary Tendencies amongst the Ex^ 
ponerUs of Christianity and Buddhism,^ and 
Religion in the Universities. A Problem, not 
an Axiom} 

The last of the pamphlets just mentioned 
is so directly related to the subject dealt with 

^ Storia e filosofia ddle rdigiani. Milan, 1888. 

^ Gli studii rdigiosi ndla Universitd di Roma. Bologna, 
1888. 

^ La storia dd cristianesimo ndla Universita di Roma. 
Bologna, 1889. 

^ Per gli studii rdigiosi in, Italia. Rome, 1902. 

^ Contemporanee tendenze fra i cuUori dd cristianesimo 
e dd buddhismo. Lugano, 1907. 

® La rdigione per le universitd e un problema, nan un 
assioma. Turin, 1886. 

D 
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in the present volume that it may fitly be 
referred to in a separate paragraph. This 
booklet contains the Inaugural Lecture de- 
livered by Professor Labanca on the occasion 
of his commencing his work in the University 
of Rome. Incidentally it fmrnishes abundant 
evidence of the high qualifications with which 
the writer entered upon the latter part of 
his career. His prolonged philosophical train- 
ing, and his wide experience in Pisa as a 
teacher in that department, reveal themselves 
clearly in his firmness and confidence of gra^sp. 
He shows himself to be a true scholar, not only 
possessed of a wide acquaintance with books, 
but discriminating and fearless in reaching 
his personal conclusions. In particular, he 
proves to be competent in his use of the histori- 
cal method. To adopt his own words : ' All 
theologians and philosophers must pardon me 
if I insist that the History of Religions should 
devote itself to an inquiry into the factSj — 
admittedly difficult to reach, but now reso- 
lutely to be disentangled from all theological 
and philosophical theories. To-day, to put it 
briefiy, what is demanded is a history of 
religion that is neither poetical, nor artistic, 
nor of hero-worship tjrpe, nor dogmatic, nor 
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systematic, but genuinely critical, — a history 
into which must be introduced a minute and 
severe analysis of the sources, authorities, and 
(in general) of all the particulars which stand 
connected with religion in all parts of the 
world. ... To inquire into and determine 
with impartiality all reli^ous facts character- 
istic of various peoples — ancient and modern, 
savage and civilized — is to deal with the 
History of Religions in the only way in which 
it ought to be dealt with in our Universities. 
It is a problem needing solution : and it 
can be solved only by way of many queries 
and much persevering investigation.' ^ Again, 
when arguing that the critical study of 
religion does not seek to destroy, or bring 
into contempt, that high conception which 
the majority of men already entertain for 
their faith, he proceeds : ' The old and 
artificial classifications of religions are being 
superseded by a natural classification, based 
upon the gradual evolution of the various 
forms of beUef , — due in part to the individual 
and social conscience of the human race, and 
in part to the varying material circumstances 
of different peoples. And there is something 

^ La rdigione per le universitd, pp. 15-6. 

d2 
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more. For exclusive and untrue conceptions 
of religion — sometimes theological and some- 
times philosophical — ^there is substituted an 
historical conception, a conception which, in 
the very nature of the case, is comprehensive 
and true of every religion. For alleged ancient 
religious prerogative, bestowed upon this or 
that race, there is substituted the undeniable 
fact that the sentiment of religion — more or 
less vague, more or less intense, . . . — is an 
inseparable characteristic of all peoples, civi- 
lized and savage alike.' ^ And yet once 
again : ' The critical (and not dogmatic) 
History of Religions is practically neutral 
ground, where the facts of religion (no matter 
whence they come or what they may be) may 
live and move with perfect freedom : more- 
over, owing to the frank completeness with 
which it presents these facts, it proves an 
efficacious and never-failing means of securing 
the better revival and establishment of re- 
ligious truth. He who studies that history 
may be a religious man, or an irreligious man. 
If he be a religious man, he will be enabled 
better to appreciate his own religion when it 
is compared with other faiths^ If he be an 

^ La, rdigione per k univeraitAy pp. 21-2. 
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irreligious man, he will become accustomed 
to dislike less the religious sentiment he 
detects in others, seeing that, according to 
the testimony of history, that impulse has 
often been the hidden source of many bene- 
ficent (and even nOble) achievements.' ^ 

It is in the spirit reflected by these words 
that Professor Labanca has diligently carried 
on his work, year after year. He has not 
found his task an easy one. The persistent 
indifference of the Liberal party, and the 
active opposition of the Gerical party, have 
added immensely to a burden which he has 
never shirked, and which he is heroically 
carrying to-day. His outspokenness has had 
its penalties, for it has cost him many 
supporters. In particular, it has made it 
impossible for him to expect any evidences of 
goodwill from representatives of the Vatican. 
His eulogy of Marsilio * may fitly be specified 
in this connexion. This important study was 
made and published while Professor Labanca 
held the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Padua. It was at once warmly 
commended by competent foreign critics. It 
was received with special favour in Germany, 

^ Ibid., pp. 23-4. 2 Cp, p^ xvm. 
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where Marsilio is held to have been the 
boldest and most radical among the pre- 
cursors of Luther. Happily it is shortly to 
be reissued in a revised and more compre- 
hensive edition. Another work of kindred 
tjrpe, published quite recently at Turin, is 
this author's well-known book on The Papacy.^ 
Take also his Jeans and our Parliaments.^ 
His plea on behalf of greater simplicity in 
worship, his horror of the spirit of intolerance, 
his unalterable antagonism towards the needless 
multiplication of religious festivals, and other 
kindred themes, will be amply illustrated in 
a subsequent part of this volume. On many 
of these subjects Professor Labanca is himself 
about to speak, and he will then be found to 
voice quite frankly his convictions.' It is 
enough to say in conclusion that the name 
of this scholar, like that of many another 
Italian pioneer, will always be held in honour 
among those who impartially appraise his 
work. He has willingly taken the risk of 
being thought adventurous. He possesses all 

^ Cp. p. xviii. A portion of this volume, considerably ex- 
panded, has been translated into German, and bears the 
title Dw Zuhunft des PapsUums. Tubingen, 1906. 

^ OesU e i parlamerUi. Turin, 1907. 

« Cp. Part II, pp. 63 ft. 
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the instincts of a resourceful and intrepid 
leader. More than that, he has shown himself 
expert in the employment of a new method — 
utilized in a bold and unusual way — ^within 
one of the most important domains of modern 
theological inquiry. 



CHAPTER III 

SUBSIDIARY UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 

Thus far, attention has been concentrated 
upon the work now being accomplished in 
Italy by official University teachers, viz, by 
those whose duty it is to promote directly the 
historical study of religion. But a number of 
additional professors, valued collaborators in 
the same worthy cause, are entitled to honour- 
able mention in the present connexion. 

Italy has long enjoyed, at each of its larger 
University seats, the services of philologists 
and orientalists, philosophical writers, and 
archaeologists who have added not a little 
to the lustre of their country's literary fame. 
It is true that these scholars, in their several 
domains, have been conducting investigations 
undertaken primarily in the interest of those 
branches of knowledge with which they 
respectively stand identified. In embarking 
upon subsidiary researches, accordingly, they 
have been hampered to a large extent by the 
necessity of devoting themselves at the same 
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time to the claims of exacting professional 
tasks of quite another character. Neverthe- 
less they have contrived to make, within 
contiguous fields, several contributions of the 
very highest value. 

It must of course be conceded that, for the 
most part, the aid thus furnished to the study 
of religion has been incidental and indirect. 
It has consisted largely, as was naturally to 
have been expected, in the flashing of sudden 
side-lights, in the offering of more or less 
pertinent suggestions, and in the disclosure 
of obstructions that bar the explorer's pro- 
gress. At other times, it has started useful 
queries which (patiently followed up) have led 
to important results, though by devious and 
apparently unpromising pathways. But at 
least a few University teachers can be named 
whose assistance has been much more sub- 
stantial and more inspiring. They are men 
who have deliberately accepted the challenge 
raised by some problem that has emerged 
in the study of religion. Moreover, with most 
exemplary diligence, they themselves have 
sought to elucidate the difl&culty in question 
by dealing with it in a serious and scientific 
manner. The help thus lent, although this 
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group of workers is unfortunately not a large 
one, has proved to be of very real moment to 
all earnest students of religion.^ 

From the latest official Blue Book,* one 
may select the names of perhaps fifty scholars 
who are to-day making indirect contributions 
to the study of religion in Italy. 

The following survey cannot be sufficiently 
extended to include a reference to the re- 
searches of each of these chivalrous investi- 
gators. It is much too brief a record to lay 
claim to being exhaustive ; it aims merely at 
supplying a sketch of what is being done in 
this direction, together with a forecast of the 
achievements that promise to be realized 
within the not-distant future. At the same 
time, this chapter is by no means an unneces- 
sary adjunct to the contents of the present 
volume. On the contrary, the actual position 
of affairs in Italy would be certain to be 

^ It is only fair to remark that, although Florence has 
never enjoyed the privilege of possessing a University — 
and, in consequence, a University Faculty of Theology — 
its Royal Institute of Advanced Studies has for many years 
won prominent and praiseworthy distinction in connexion 
with its promotion of this special branch of study. Cp. 
pp. 232-4. 

^ Anniumo dd Ministero ddla Pviblica Istruzione, Rome, 
1909. 
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gravdy misjudged if account were not taken 
of the fact that, in addition to the Chairs 
which the Government has already estab- 
lished, a large amount of simply invaluable 
assistance is being lent to this study through 
the voluntary services of numerous non- 
official teachers. Out of this group, only 
a few can be selected for special mention ; 
but these scholars will serve as worthy 
representatives of the rest. 



The list may fitly be begun by a brief 
reference to the work of two or three eminent 
philologists and orientalists. 

Emilio Teza, professor of Sanskrit and 
of the Comparative History of the Gassical 
Languages in the University of Padua, occu- 
pies a prominent place in this significant 
honour-roll. As a philologist, his range of 
study is probably unique : he reads, trans- 
lates,^ and speaks a quite incredible number 
of languages. In relation to the History of 

^ Take, as illustrations, his translations of Bossetti, 
Tenn3rson, and Swinburne into Italian verse ; his transla- 
tions from the classics; his translations from modem 
German, &c. &c. 
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Religions, Professor Teza has made himself 
familiar in particular with the faiths and 
folklore of India, as his publications abun- 
dantly testify. To Buddhism, as in the case of 
so many of his fellow-coimtrymen,^ he has long 
devoted special attention.' His name is found 
repeatedly recurring in the Tranaactiona of 
Learned Societies in Europe. 

MiOHELE Kebbakeb, who fills in the Uni- 
versity of Naples the Chair corresponding to 
the one held by Professor Teza at Padua, is 
equally eminent as a philologist. Devoting 
himself especially to the study of ancient 
Sanskrit literature, he has become a univer- 
sally recognized authority in this department. 

1 Cp. pp. 25, 45, 46, 57, 288-9, &c. 

^ A Siddarta Siddodanide, U Budda : canzone. Pisa, 
1872. 8ul LokanUi: studi sulla gnomoibgia buddiana. 
Milan, 1880. La Crisnd dei Panduidi ndle tradizioni bud- 
diane : nota, Venice, 1893. Varte degli scriUori presso ai 
buddiani : cenni. Padua, 1893. In un eremiiaggio di frati 
buddiani : leggende magadesi : nota. Padua, 1895. Di 
una nuova edizione ddle istituzioni di Gautama. Venice, 
1907. See also his La tradizione dei Sette Savl ndle novdline 
magiare. Bologna, 1864. Professor Teza has of late been 
giving himself diligently to various Armenian studies, as 
is evidenced by the following booklets : — Cose armene : 
discorso. Venice, 1890. Ddle sentenze morali dei filosofi 
gredy scelte e tradoUe da armeni. Rome, 1893. La mia 
vigna. Padua, 1906. /{ libra dei Sette Sav/i ndla letteratura 
armena. Venice, 1906. 
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Happily his critical acumen has been employed 
in unravelling di£Blcult mythological — ^as well 
as philological — ^problems, with the result that 
he has prepared some excellent publications 
bearing upon the History of Religions.^ Dr. 
Kerbaker's translations of the Mahdbhdrata 
and the BJuzgavadgita are everywhere known, 
and very justly admired, for their singular 
grace and accuracy. 

Cablo Puini, professor of the History and 
Geography of Eastern Asia, is one of the 
notable workers whom the Royal Institute of 
Advanced Studies in Florence has given to 
the Fatherland.' Appl3dng himself rather to 
historical than to critical inquiries, he has 
written some admirable expositions of Eastern 
religions. With the literature of these faiths. 
Professor Puini shows himself to be widely 
and intimately acquainted. Without refer- 
ring to innumerable articles that have appeared 
in current Reviews ^^ &c., special mention must 

^ SavUri ed Alcesti : studio di mitologia comparaia. 
Naples, 1875. Hermes : saggio mitologico. Naples, 1877. 
La poesia di Rigveda. Naples, 1879. /{ culto dei morti 
nelle piu antiche tradizioni. Naples, 1880. La sdenza delle 
rdigioni. Naples, 1882. ^ Cp. first footnote, p. 42. 

' See, inparticular, the Oiomale della Societd Asiaiica 
Italiana. Florence, 1887- . [In progress.] 
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be made of his Essays on the History of 
Rdigion^^ The Buddhistic Nirvana^^ Buddha, 
Confucius and Lao-tse. Notes and Studies 
dealing tvith the Religions of Eastern Asia^ 
and Buddhism in Tihet.^ 

Paolo Emilio Pavolini, professor of San- 
skrit in the Boyal Institute at Florence, re- 
calls the debt that Italy owes to another of 
her industrious philologists. This investi- 
gator's work, while it has been confined more 
than that of some of his colleagues to questions 
proper to his own professional department, 
has been of much indirect value to students 
of religion. His Buddhism^ in particular — 
an admirable little manual of less than two 
hundred pages, yet surprisingly vivid and 
comprehensive — is still rendering service in 
a modest but persistent and most effective 
way. 

^ Saggi di gloria della religione. Florence, 1882. This 
book is admittedly based upon the late Professor Tiele's 
Geschiedenis van den Oodadienst. Amsterdam, 1876. 

2 // Nirvana buddico. Florence, 1873. 

^ II Buddha, Confucio e Lao-tse. Notizie e studi iniorno 
dlle rdigioni ddV Asia orientale, Florence, 1878. 

« /{ buddismo nd Tibet. Florence, 1899. 

^ Buddismo. Milan, 1898. See also his contributions to 
the Oiomale of the Italian Asiatic Society. 
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II 

Turning next to speak of the subsidiary 
aid lent to the study of religion by distin- 
guished Italian philosophical writers, it is not 
to be expected that such collaborators can 
duplicate the services rendered to this subject 
by specialists such as Professor Mariano and 
Professor Labanca. Nevertheless, the assis- 
tance now being furnished by one or two 
prominent workers in this field is deserving 
of cordial recognition and praise. 

Alessandbo Chiappelli, professor of the 
History of Philosophy in the University of 
Naples, has won the gratitude of many by 
his splendid contributions, and not less by 
his acute and fruitful suggestions, in the 
active promotion of researches of this charac- 
ter. His Studies in Primitive Christian 
Literatures^ and his Oriental Ghara^eriatica of 
Stoicism * are especially worthy of mention in 
the present connexion. 

FnjPFO Masoi, professor of Theoretical 
Philosophy in the same University, has written 

^ Studii di antica UttercAura cristiana. Turin, 1887. Also 
his Nuove pagine sul cristianesimo antico. Florence, 1902. 
^ / caratteri orientali ddlo stoicismo. Naples, 1895. 
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much on the history and philosophy of reli- 
gion ; but it will suffice if one specify merely 
three of his more recent publications.^ 

Ill 

Passing next to the fascinating domain of 
archaeology, a long array of names rises 
quickly before the mind. In what coimtry 
could this science possibly prosper, if it did 
not thrive among those who are continually 
exploring the ancient foundations of a once 
world-wide and all-dominant Empire ! The 
only question is, Whom out of these many 
authorities ought we finally to select ? A very 
brief reference to the work of two representa- 
tive leaders must suffice. 

RoDOLro Lanciani, professor of Roman 
Topography in the University of Rome, 
suggests at once the aid which this par- 
ticular branch of inquiry has long supplied 
to the critical study of religion. It is true 
that Professor Lanciani's contributions in 
this connexion have for the most part been 
limited, and have of necessity been limited, 

1 FUosofia, scienza, storia ddla fUosofta. Naples, 1902. 
La libertd nd diritto e ndla storia, secondo Kant ed Hegd. 
Naples, 1903. Emanude Kant. Naples, 1904. 
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to the monuments and inscriptionB which are 
to be found in a single locality : yet where is 
there a city comparable for a moment with 
Rome in the richness of its historical memories, 
and especially in its frequent association with 
the cults and careers of widely-differing 
religions ? This investigator's researches, 
whether embodied in the Proceedings of 
Societies and Congresses or in his more 
popular monographs, are rightly held in the 
very highest esteem. Several of his best 
known books are already accessible in 
English.^ 

Orazio Mabuoohi, who also lectures at 
the University of Rome, is an archaeologist 
of imdisputed standing. His special field is 
the Early Christian Topography of Rome. 
A distinguished pupil of De Rossi's, he has 
been promoted to the post of Director both 
in the Egyptian Museum at the Vatican and 
in the Christian Museum at the Lateran. 
For many years a constant student in the 
Vatican Library, he has published a large 

^ Storia degli scavi di Roma. Rome, 1894-8. Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. London, 1888. 
Pagan and Christian Rome. London, 1892. The Ruins 
and Excavations of Ancient Rome. London, 1897, 
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number of works. His books display equally 
his invariable caution, insight, and impar- 
tiality.^ 

IV 

It will not be deemed supererogatory if 
reference be made to the f olklorists, who also 
in Italy are helping to promote the study of 
religion, and in a steadily increasing measure.^ 
Folklore is closely connected with Mythology ; 
and serious students who are busily exploring 
the one field are compelled therefore to 
acquaint themselves, more or less fully, with 
the factors and forces that operate in the 
other. 

Antonio De Nino, recently deceased, 
deserves to be mentioned first. Not only in 
virtue of seniority and of the many honours he 
had won, but also because he represented 
both archaeology and folklore, his work may 
very fitly furnish the step by which we pass 
into a new and less familiar arena. His 

^ See the Bullettino di archeologia dcU 1875 al 1887. 
Rome, 1888. Nuovo bullettino di archeologia cristiana. 
Rome, 1894- . [In progress.] Lea catacombes romaines, 
basUiques et ^glises. ^Hiree volumes. Paris, 1900-2. Oli 
obelischi egiziani di Roma. Rome, 1898. The Roman 
Forum and the Palatine. London, 1906. 

2 Qp. p. 148. 
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special field of research was Abruzzian lore, 
a domain within which he did his work most 
thoroughly.^ 

Giuseppe PrrBi:, an assiduous student 
and writer, stands probably first among the 
interpreters of folklore in Italy. His special 
area of research is his own native Sicily ; 
and he has done for that portion of the 
Kingdom what Signor De Nino accomplished 
for another and not less fruitful district. 
Between the years 1862 and 1895, he has 
published more than twenty volumes dealing 
with the proverbs, folk-songs, and popular 
customs of the Sicilian people.^ 

Alessandro D'Ancona, formerly professor 
of Italian Literature in the University of 
Pisa, added distinction to the Chair which 
for thirty years he so worthily occupied. 
He likewise has been a voluminous writer. 

^ Usi e coslumi abruzzesi. Seven volumes. Florence, 
1879-97. Saggio di canti popolari scAinesi. Rieti, 1869. 
Ovidio nella tradiziane popotare di Sulmona. Casalbordino, 
1886. 

^ Praverbi e canti popolari sidliani Ulustrati. Palermo, 
1869. Canti popolari sicUiani, raccoUi e UliLstrati. Palermo, 
1870-91. Vsi e costumi^ credenze e pregiudizi del popolo 
sicUiano, Palermo, 1889. Bibliografia ddle tradizioni ^^hpo- 
lari (^Italia. Palermo, 1894. Archivio ddle tradizioni 
popolari. Palermo, 1871. 

e2 
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reputation is due chiefly to his annotated 
editions of various documents belonging to 
the Golden Age of Italy's immortal literature ; 
but his special importance in the present 
connexion lies in his exploration of the 
survivals of early beliefs and practices which 
are found embodied in current legendary 
stories.^ 

Gbnnabo Finamoeb, professor of Italian 
Literature in the Lyceum at Lanciano, has 
followed up the study of foUdore with 
very promising results. An emulator of the 
researches of Signor De Nino, he has patiently 
collected all sorts of Abruzzian traditions, 
folk-songs, legends, &c., and has expoimded 
his discoveries in a series of very useful 
volumes.^ 

V 

Did space permit, or the purpose of the 
present volume require it, other distinguished 
names would certainly need to be recorded. 
But mention at least must be made, in the 

^ Saggi di folemica e di poesia jtolitica dd secolo XVII. 
Venice, 1872. Saore rappresentazioni dei secoli XIV^ XV 
e XVI. Florence, 1872. 

2 Tradizioni popolari abruzzesi. Two volumes. Lan- 
ciano, 1882-6. Credenze, usi e coatumi abruzzesi, Palermo, 
1890. Cp. p. U8. 
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present connexion, of the following representa- 
tive leaders : — 

No student is unmindful of the services 
which have been rendered by Cablo Maria 
CuRCi towards advancing the study of re- 
ligion among his fellow-coimtrymen. This 
task was not indeed assumed deliberately, 
but it was accomplished nevertheless in a 
most eflfective manner. A member of the 
Jesuit Order, Padre Curci was discharging 
his duties at Naples when he came under 
the influence of Rosmini and Gioberti. Later 
he became a teacher of Christian Philosophy 
at Florence. Before long he began to put his 
serious thinking into print. Deploring the 
persistent conflict between the Church and 
the State, he advocated vigorously the neces- 
sity of both parties becoming reconciled, and 
of their arriving at a frank and workable 
understanding.^ Scarcely had three years 
elapsed after the appearance of this book 
before he openly threw down a challenge to 
the Vatican authorities,^ in consequence of 
which he was summarily excommunicated. 

^ See his /{ modemo dissidio tra la Chiesa e TItalia. 
Florence, 1878. ' 

^ See his La Nuova Italia e i vecchi Zelanti. Florence, 
1881. 
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But the strenuous plea he had courageously 
voiced was not really silenced ; on the contrary, 
it is proving markedly effectual in many 
quarters, even to this hour. The collection 
and publication of Padre Curci's Letters^ a well- 
advised project which is now taking shape, is 
certain to throw much useful light upon the 
religious controversies of his times, and to 
lend additional significance to his self-sacri- 
ficing labours and his fame.^ 

Two of Professor Labanca's colleagues in 
the University of Rome — Celbstino Schia- 
FABELLi, professor of Arabic, and Ludovico 
NocENTmi, professor of Chinese — must not 
pass immentioned in this extremely con- 
densed record. Both have lent valued 
assistance to a movement which grate- 
fully acknowledges the measure of its debt. 
Professor Nocentini's numerous contributions 
to our knowledge of religious customs and 
beliefs in Korea and China are specially 
worthy of note. 

Although the great reputation of Felice 
Tocco has been won for the most part in 
the field of general literature, his name is 

^ For fuller particulars, see Mariano's ScriUi varii, vol. 
viii, in loco. 
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entitled to a place in the present list also. 
The honoured occupant of the Chair of the 
History of Philosophy in the Royal Institute 
of Advanced Studies at Florence, he has 
devoted special inquiry to questions of the 
sort with which we are now directly occu- 
pied. Of several publications which might 
be cited, perhaps it is sufficient to specify 
his criticism of Professor Hamack's con- 
ception of the fimctions of a University 
Theological Faculty.^ 

No one can forget the eminent services 
continuously rendered, and in so many direc- 
tions, by Count Angelo De Gubeenatis, 
a worker whose ready pen and patient in- 
dustry it would be hard to match and simply 
impossible to excel. Though professor of 
Italian Literature (and also of Sanskrit) in 
the University of Rome, he has found time 
to prepare those international Dictionaries of 
Contemporary Scholars which have made his 
name familiar throughout the modern world.* 
In the domain of religion, he has written 
many monographs dealing incisively with 

^ A. Harnack e h Facohd teologiche. Rome, 1903. 

2 Dizionario hiografico degli scrittori contemporanei. Flor- 
ence, 1879. Dictionnaire international des ^cnvains du monde 
latin, Rome, 1905-6. 
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various Eastern faiths. Moreover, he has 
given considerable attention to Comparative 
Mythology and Folklore.^ As foimder of the 
Italian Asiatic Society, Count De Gubematis 
has lent a strong and permanent impulse to 
oriental studies in Italy. 

One must not fail to include also Fban- 
OESOO ScERBO, professor of Hebrew in the 
Royal Institute of Advanced Studies at 
Florence. While highly esteemed for the 
help he has rendered in the serious study 
of religion, this scholar is widely known on 
account of his imcompromising antagonism 
to the application of modern methods of 
criticism to the interpretation of the Bible, 
and especially as regards their application 
to the Old Testament.^ 

Other names which must not be over- 
looked are those of David Castelu, formerly 
occupant of the Chair which is now held by 
Professor Scerbo, and only two of whose 

^ MUologia comparata, Milan, 1880. Max Mullet e la 
MMogia comparata. Florence, 1875. Rimsta ddle tradi- 
zioni popolari italiane. Rome, 1894-5. See also his In 
terra santa, Milan, 1899. 

^ /{ Vecchio TestamerUo e la crUica odiema. Florence, 
1902. Nuovo saggio di critica biblica. Florence, 1903. Note 
critiche ed esegetiche sopra Giobbe. Florence, 1906. 
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publications need to be specified ; ^ Enrico 
Catellani, professor of International Law 
in the University of Padua, who — among 
other useful sketches — ^has prepared a careful 
survey of Oriental and European Buddhism ; ^ 
and IgiTazio Gumi, professor of Hebrew 
and of Ciomparative Semitic Languages in 
the University of Rome. Though so per- 
sistent and profound a student, Professor 
Guidi's writings have appeared chiefly in 
the form of pamphlets, articles in Reviews^ 
occasional papers prepared for Congresses or 
Academies, &c. Three publications, at least, 
ought especially to be mentioned.® 

But Professor Guidi, while preferring to 
remain in the background, has been won- 
derfully successful in awakening studious 
instincts within not a few of those with 
whom he has chanced to come in contact. 
One of the most brilliant of his pupils is 
Leone Caetani (Prince of Teano), who 

^ Storia degli israeliti. Milan, 1887. Gli Ebrei. Sunto 
di storia politica, rdigiosa e letteraria. Florence, 1899. 

2 Bvddismo orientcUe e huddismo europeo. Venice, 1891. 
Some remarks in criticism of this study may be found in 
Professor Mariano's Crista e Buida, pp. 45-6 and 189 ff. 

^ LafondazionediRoma. Rome, 18i81. Leggendestorichedi 
Ahissinia. Rome, 1907. GUarchiviinAbissinia. Rome, 1906. 
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is Btill hard at work upon his immensely 
valuable Annals of Islam} A great traveller 
and a competent orientalist, this investigator 
exhibits in his studies a range of learning, 
a critical skiU, and an inexhaustible patience 
which are in the highest degree meritorious. 
Such a history of the Muslims as he has 
commenced to prepare, at once comprehensive 
and abimdant in its citation of the original 
authorities, has long been one of the greatest 
desiderata of scholars in this department. 
It is indeed a high honour for Italy that, by 
her hand, this missing link seems likely to 
be furnished. That the author may live to 
complete his huge and daring task, hitherto 
often dreamed of but never seriously at- 
tempted, is the growing hope of all who 
have seen the initial volumes of this magnifi- 
cent imdertaking. 

VI 

It is evident from the contents of this 
chapter — a mere synopsis at best — ^that Italy 
has not been either xmmindful or neglectful 

^ Annali ddV Islam, Milan, 1905- . [In progress.] Vol. ii, 
recently published, contains no fewer than fifteen hundred 
pages. It is evident that the work will reach very formid- 
able proportions before it is concluded. 
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of its duty. Quite apart from the Chairs 
which have been formally created by the 
Grovemment, much is being done by eminent 
teachers in kindred University departments 
to promote the scientific study of religion. 
Very special credit is due to each of these 
auxiliary helpers. No stronger evidence could 
have been furnished of the genuine interest 
they take in this special line of inquiry than 
is supplied by the sum of the efforts they have 
personally put forth to foster it, — ^unless, 
indeed, it be found in the fact that this help 
has been proffered in defiance of those dis- 
tracting and often imperative claims which 
were inseparable from the prosecution of 
their own obligatory studies. 

At the same time, Italy cannot be said to 
be doing as much for the advancement of 
the critical study of religion as it might — 
and ought to — accomplish. It is not in the 
ranks of casual volimteers, however worthy 
and devoted, that the promoters of a new 
and exacting movement are likely to find 
their leaders. A larger number of strictly 
official teachers must be sought out, properly 
equipped, and then formally authorized to 
undertake and achieve this task. Moreover, 
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these men must be encouraged by the assur- 
ance of a much stronger and more sympathetic 
support. Yet further — and the importance 
of this consideration cannot be exaggerated — 
the numerous exasperating hindrances which 
at present impede the progress of this work 
in Italy must be taken out of the way. What 
these hindrances are will now be fully ex- 
plained, and afterwards freely commented 
upon, by one who knows very intimately 
their sources and their invariably baneful 
issues. 



PART n 



LOCAL DIFFICULTIES 



CHAPTER IV 

ITALY'S APATHY TOWARDS THE STUDY 

OP RELIGION 

If I were about to deliver a course of 
lectures on * The History of Christianity ', not 
in Italy or Rome, but in some other country 
and city of either ancient Europe or newer 
America, I should be relieved from all necessity 
of expotmding the value and the difficulty of 
the study of religion.^ This study has for 
a long time been pursued elsewhere without 
opposition, and without there being any need 
of demonstrating its importance. It is still 
taught in various schools^ both of advanced 
and less advanced grades, in accordance with 
their respective requirements. Moreover, this 
department of instruction has never, in the 
countries I refer to, been compelled to face 
difficulties which are wellnigh insuperable. 
In Italy however, and especially in Rome, 
it tends to create suspicions ; occasionally, 

^ A portion of this publication was read as the Intro- 
ductory Lecture to a course on * The History of Christianity ', 
delivered at the Universitv of Rome, 1889-90. 
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indeed, it exposes one to considerable risk. 
What is worse, this study is not held to be of 
very much importance. By many, even by 
scholars, it is viewed with indifference, and 
sometimes with contempt. 

To speak with complete frankness, the 
study of religion in Italy, and the provision 
of instruction in this department — ^barring 
only the very rarest exceptions — seem to 
some to be pernicious, and to the rest to be 
useless. 

In view of this fact, I wish to inquire into 
the principal hindrances, alike earlier and 
more recent, that have embarrassed this 
study. Purposely dispensing with the subtle- 
ties of rhetoric, I shall present the argument 
impartially, in a plain and practical manner. 
For rhetoric often produces mere impressions, 
impressions that pass with the moment, while 
it utterly fails to communicate strong and 
permanent convictions. 

II 

I have not come to Rome, nor shall I remain 
resident here, merely to deliver a few lectures 
plainly designed to produce a sensation. If 
I were to stay here under the influence of such 
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a motive, I might — ^through resorting to the 
devices of an arresting phraseology — succeed 
in escaping many difficulties and in avoiding 
maay ^r^lexities. With a few beats of a bif 
drum, (so shrewdly employed by our wary 
politicians), accompanied and followed by 
the loud blasts of a trumpet, my interests 
would be advanced smoothly and prosper- 
ously : in truth, in a short time, I would 
probably gain for myself the fame of an 
eminent Doctor of religious science and history. 
After such a manner — ^haughty, loaded with 
honours, and exempt from difficulties and 
anxieties — I would be able presently to return 
to the quiet University of Pisa, so illustrious on 
account of its traditions and not less illustrious 
on accoimt of the professors who are its 
teachers to-day. 

But an experience entirely diflEerent has 
befallen me in Rome, whither I came with the 
intention of inaugiurating in the University 
a strictly historical exposition of Christianity. 
I desired to impart instruction, not in a noisy 
and pugnacious spirit, but quietly and seri- 
ously to the best of my knowledge and ability, 
employing for my purpose that critical method 
which is used to-day in all other (I mean 
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' non-ecclesiastical ') histories of the vaxious 
peoples of the world. As a matter of fact, 
I left Pisa with the ambition of merely 
initiating this difficult experiment, and not 
with the intention of remaining in Rome 
permanently ; ^ but it is also true that, the 
task having once been begun, the imperious 
present necessity of fostering the study of 
religion has compelled both the Government 
and myself to persevere in the work that had 
in this way been undertaken. This necessity, 
however — ^felt universally elsewhere, at least 
in the chief educational centres of Europe and 
America — ^is in Italy appreciated only by 
a few. By others, it is either openly or 
privately denied; by a great many it is 
neither denied nor affirmed, but the whole 
matter is postponed until some other and 
distant occasion. 

Quite naturally the Government, amidst 

^ [^P* V' ^* For a time,the new post at Rome was reaUy 
a Lectureahipt not a Professorship. It might quite easily 
have proved to be ordy temporary. In the second volume of 
Professor Labaru!a*s 'Delia reljgione e della filosofia ciis- 
tiana ', published in 1888 {i.e. two years after he had begun 
his lectures in Rome), its author is described as * professore 
ordinario di FUosofia morale nella University di Pisa, incari- 
cato (** placed in charge ") per la Storia del cristianesimo ndla 
University di Roma \ Translator.] 
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these divergent opinions, has remained hesi- 
tating until now. In my own particular case, 
other considerations have no doubt exercised 
some influence ; but with these matters I do 
not intend at present to occupy myself. 
What is of real importance here is that I make 
an examination of the various arguments 
which suffice to blind Italians — ^unlike other 
progressive peoples, both near and remote — 
to the before-mentioned necessity for the 
study of religion, and for furnishing instruction 
in that study. Such an examination is all 
the more imperative inasmuch as, if this 
necessity were felt in Italy by the majority of 
scholars, some of my special hindrances 
hitherto would have been removed, or — ^if not 
— ^would at least have been surmounted. 

Consequently I must make, so to speak, an 
anatomical investigation of the Italian body- 
politic, with special reference to its religious 
fimctions,— exhibiting the way in which these 
ftmctions are imderstood and exercised, not 
indeed by the mass of the people, but rather 
by our educated citizens. Such an investiga- 
tion will explain, I hope, the reasons why the 
need of the study of religion and of imparting 

instruction in it are not generally felt in Italy. 

f2 
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Ab a consequence, these inquiries are by some 
among us vigorously repudiated ; by others 
they are accepted, but with restrictions so 
excessive that these hindrances are practi- 
cally prohibitive ; while, by yet others, these 
studies are dismissed to a period so remote 
that plainly it will amoimt to their being 
introduced only when too late.^ My investiga- 
tion will be conducted, not with the aim of 
establishing some a priori conclusion, but in 
a manner entirely objective ; and it will em- 
brace only such considerations as I believe to 
be entirely relevant to the matter in hand. 

1 [Cp. p. 191. Translator.] 



CHAPTER V 

EARLIER fflNDRANCES 

Every nation lives both in the past and 
in the present; that is to say, it lives in 
that which constitutes its ancient traditions, 
and also in its actual circumstances and as- 
pirations. A few individuals, perpetually 
glorifying the past, live entirely in recol- 
lections, never forgetting anything ; and there 
are others, always enamoured of a remote 
future, who live in dreams, never learning 
anything. Nations however, for the most 
part, combine the good characteristics of both 
these extremes. For that reason, they live 
not only in the present, but also in the past 
and in the future. It must be conceded that 
in the case of some nations — as among the 
Italian people, for example — ^the predomina- 
ting influence of the past and of antiquity is 
very conspicuous ; in others, the predomina- 
ting influence is that of the present and of 
events which are comparatively recent. Italy 
is not however, on that accoimt, merely a 
country of memories, and, much less, a country 
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whose energies are extinct, as one has ironically 
described it.^ 

We have demonstrated more than once that 
we are a vigorous and virile race. At times 
we have sprung forth suddenly as lions — 
lions that roar, and that tear obstructors in 
pieces — ^when it has become necessary to 
assert our indisputable rights, and secure 
thereby the enjoyment of the latest pro- 
ducts of civilization and science. Neverthe- 
^ less one is forced to admit that we in Italy, 
although we take great pleasure in what is 
new, prefer it in the majority of cases to be 
conjoined with what is old. At least, we 
always desire that wTuxt is ancient should 
finmish us with present inspiration and with 
enkindling recollection. To cite a very appo- 
site illustration : let the two popular and 
revolutionary hymns. The Marseillaise and 
The Marsalese,^ be compared with each other. 
It will immediately be seen that the former 
urges the French nation, more and yet ever 

^ [Lamartme^a wdl-Tcnown dictum. Translator.] 
^ [Commonly hnoton as the Inno di Garibaldi (' Hymn of 
OarAaldi '). It is coiled The Marsalese because it was first 
used at Marsala, where, in 1860, Oeneral Garibaldi won 
a victory over the troops dispatched agair^ him from Naples. 
Translator.] 
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more, to achieve a magnificent future ; whereas 
the latter, whilst the glory of the f utiure is 
by no means ignored, incites us to ac- 
complish distinguished feats by calling up 
before us a vision of our ancient martyrs 
and heroes. 

From this excessive love on our part for 
antiquity, (a tendency which, owing to its 
hereditary transmission, interpenetrates our 
very bones and blood), what has been the 
result to-day in Italy, as regards the critical 
study of religion? Speaking generally, this 
study is not felt to be an urgent necessity ; 
on the contrary, it is viewed with distrust 
and indiflEerence. And why ? Because tradi- 
tionalism, which exercises its sway over the 
majority of our people, urges us to make 
humble submission to the dogmatic type of 
Christianity, — of which we have been the 
principal representatives throughout the Early 
and Middle Ages, and which has rooted itself 
more securely in Italian soil than anywhere 
else. It has to be added that Christianity, as 
regards the manner in which it was brought 
into being and its subsequent develop- 
ment — ^i. e. both before and after the Peace of 
Constantine — was to a great extent the result 
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of influences, alike religious and imperial, that 
were indigenous to ancient Rome. 

There being no shadow of doubt touching 
this matter, it cannot but follow that all 
independent study ol Christianity is viewed 
among us with suspicion. To the majority of 
people it seems a possible thing that the 
Christian faith — ^which constitute the glory 
of our past, and which it is imperative that 
we should preerve in perpetuity — may one 
day become discredited and destroyed, A 
strange attitude, verily ! As if the world 
must always remain fixed in the very spot 
where our fathers left it ; and as if our 
fathers, who to-day rightly exact our rever- 
ence, would not have sought, on their part also, 
to add to the old something that was new ! 
Nevertheless, in order both to remove the 
exaggerations of extreme conservatives and 
to dissipate every suspicion on the part of 
devout beUevers in CJiristianity, I have demon- 
strated — ever since my first lecture of four 
years ago * — that, if religion is a problem 

JvLabanca, La religione per le VniversitA e un problema, 
non iD> (MSMWwo. Turin, 1886. [Tkis lecture was delivered 
by Profs^^'^ Lahanca upon the occasion of his installation 
in the ChaVC^of Storia deUe Religioni ai Borne. Cp. pp. 28 S. 
Teanslator.] 
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(a profound problem, alike historical and 
philosophical) for the Universities to-day, it 
stiU remains an axiom for the Churches and 
for the faithful. Nor is it merely a dogmatic 
axiom, but one that is essentially practical. 
It is not only an axiom that is incontestably 
true, but one that is entitled to prompt and 
dutiful obedience. 

IV^ 

Nevertheless, in spite of my admission 
of the need of caution, many people will 
object as follows : — ^If religion, in so far as 
the Churches and the faithful are concerned, 
ought to remain as it is, on what ground 
should it be made a problem for the Univer- 
sities, and consequently a problem for the 
young men who attend the Universities ? 

I put aside the consideration that every 
religion, the Christian reUgion included — 
inasmuch as each such religion is primarily 
an historical fact — ought to be examined in 
the Universities with an impartial criticism, 

^ [It mil be noted that the successive Sections of Part II 
{i,e. of chapters IV -VIII) run on unthout break from I to 
XXXI. §/// begins on p. 69. The reason for adopting 
this course has been explained in the Preface, See p. viii. 
Translator.] 
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in the very same way that every other his- 
torical fact is examined. I waive also the 
consideration that, since every religion (Chris- 
tianity not excepted) has innumerable con- 
nexions with the corresponding histories of 
human action and human thought (viz. 
histories of civilization and of science), the 
Universities — ^if one would interpret Profane 
History aright — cannot whoUy dispense with 
the study of what is known as Sacred History. 
I omit also the consideration that — ^inasmuch 
as absolutely no religion remains a merely 
subjective experience (such as conscience, 
feeling, &c.), but each passes ever over into 
something external (such as a community 
of believers) — every religion (Christianity in- 
cluded) is found to exist, as a matter of sheer 
necessity, in actual contact with the general 
body of citizens. Consequently the State, 
when estabUshing in its Universities courses 
of instruction concerning those types of 
religion with which it finds itself in contact, is 
merely exercising its undeniable prerogative, — 
a right inadmissible indeed if it were true 
that religion always remained an inner wor- 
ship, a subjective feeling, a private and 
domestic adoration. But for my part, putting 
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aside these and other considerations that I 
might here adduce, I shall Umit myself to 
one only, an argument that is alike simple and 
incontrovertible. 

In our Houses of Parliament, two Legal 
Codes have been framed and approved, viz. 
the Penal Code and the Gvil Code. Having 
obtained the royal sanction, both are pro- 
mulgated by the State. All citizens respect 
them, and govern themselves accordingly. 
Notwithstanding this fact, these Codes are 
examined in the Universities with an inde- 
pendent scrutiny. It would seem as if Parlia- 
ment, busy with fruitless toil, no sooner made 
the Laws than the Universities unmade them : 
whereas in reality the result secured is that, 
out of the undeniable clash of contrary 
opinions, there is obtained for future genera- 
tions the very best possible Codes, alike Civil 
and Penal. 

Now the same thing may be said, and ought 
to be said, of the Religious Code. This Code 
has been approved by the sacerdotal hierarchy; 
it is sanctioned by the Pope ; it is reverently 
regarded as the one rule of faith in all the 
Churches. Nevertheless, the Universities of 
the State — without disturbing the present 
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profound respect of the Churches for the 
Religious Code — are quite competent to 
examine that Code in a spirit of independent 
criticism. Nay, more ; they are boimd to 
undertake this task, unless they are willing 
to see liberty of conscience reduced to a mere 
name. It is clear that, as in the case of the 
Social Code, the criticism contributed by 
the Universities would serve to provide the 
best possible ReUgious Code for the future, 
a future either remote or already close at 
hand. 



But the real difficulty lies here. So long as 
one speaks of the examination and criticism 
of the Social Code, no one objects ; but, on 
the other hand, the whole world is down upon 
you if you speak in Italy of making an 
examination and criticism of the Religious 
Code. In this respect, we in this coimtry 
think and act quite after the manner of 
certain scholars who lived in the very heart 
of the Middle Ages. Through excessive love 
for the past and for traditionalism, we are 
not able as yet to rid ourselves of strong and 
innumerable prejudices, — ^prejudices which at 
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a former period were inevitable, and up to 
a certain point salutary, but which in our 
age are shameful and pernicious. Let me 
specify some of the prejudices which, among 
many others, surround and powerfully in- 
fluence us. 

It is said, for instance : — The Religious 
Code ought never to be compared with the 
Social Code. The former is divine. There- 
fore, it is to be adored ; it stands above 
criticism. The Religious Code, it is added, 
has been promulgated by the Church ; and 
when the Church has spoken, there is no 
further room for doubt. Ecdesia locvta est, 
causa finita est. The Religious Code, it is 
further afi&rmed, conducts one onward to an 
eternally happy existence ; and in the mean- 
time, in order to secure that blessed state, 
it is necessary to surrender everything, viz. 
reason, ripening judgment, and even aU 
one's civil rights. 

What reply am I to make to such argu- 
ments ? It weighs heavily upon my heart 
to think that such objections are seriously 
raised to-day by not a few scholarly laymen. 
Possibly they are due to hypocrisy, and not 
to real conviction. Be that as it may, it is 
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undeniable that a mass of prejudices of this 
kind exists, — ^prejudices which ought to be 
restricted within the limits of the Church, 
where they might perhaps find a place in 
Catechisms prepared for the use of submissive 
believers only. But such prepossessions are 
current alike in the cottage and in the palace. 
They influence educated people ; they in- 
fluence even scholars, penetrating actually 
into the halls of some of our Universities. 
Amid surroundings so saturated with ancient 
and outgrown conceptions regarding reUgion — 
conceptions which, for the most part, are not 
accepted to-day by the more eminent CathoUc 
theologians, and which are hardly excusable 
among a devout peasantry, or even among 
simple pious women — a study of religion that 
makes use of critical methods cannot hope 
to report much progress. Accordingly it is 
cultivated in Italy by only a very few indi- 
vidual workers, — ^just as, during the Middle 
Ages, we possessed extremely few prominent 
political leaders.^ 

^ [Political ecclesiaatica of the first rank were not indeed 
wanting, but political laymen of like talents were com- 
parativley rare. Cp. p. 130. Tbanslatob.] 
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VI 

Of this very painful state of affairs — ^the 
source of many moral and intellectual dangers, 
as we shall presently come to see — ^the ultimate 
explanation (not indeed the only one, yet the 
principal one) lies here : we have been able 
to accompUsh many political revolutions since 
the Middle Ages, but we have achieved not 
even one rdigiovs revolution. 

Let us clearly imderstand one another. 
I am not now thinking of some popular street 
revolution, which turns everything upside 
down and leaves the situation worse than it 
found it. I am thinking rather of that 
revolution which takes its rise within the 
responsible spheres of science and of the 
priesthood, where it is animated by pure and 
lofty ideals of justice, charity, morality, and 
sanctity. With these virtues it is not possible 
to dispense ; without these virtues society 
advances, but it advances to its ruin. Other 
European nations have had the wisdom to 
effect religious revolutions of this sort ; and 
now they are enjoying the good results, both 
theoretical and practical, that have flowed 
from them. These nations have reaped in 
truth a magnificent reward, as our Catholic 
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fellow-citizens (when they are impartial) are 
clearly constrained to admit. 

Some of our forefathers sought, indeed, to 
arouse us out of our deplorably lethargic 
condition in reference to religion. Elect and 
generous souls, not being able successfully 
to resist the papal supremacy, they died 
without a murmur upon the gallows and at 
the stake. These sublime martyrs are wait- 
ing, not for some stately memorial, but for 
the continuation and completion of their 
work ! And what are we doing ? What are 
we doing at a time when political conditions 
have been so greatly improved, and when 
the sentiment of religious toleration (which is 
so beneficial also to genuine Christianity) 
has in no slightest degree moderated the 
haughtiness of the Curia ? 

A movement from below upwards is not 
to be hoped for ; least of all is it to be hoped 
for in the case of modern religious communi- 
ties, which are little given to spontaneity in 
promoting new departures. In addition to this 
fact, the mass of the people are inclined to 
be headstrong in their religious faith. A move- 
ment from the centre to the circumference is 
still less to be hoped for; the religious papacy, 
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immovable in its purpose to remain at the 
same time a political and a royal papacy,^ 
does not trouble itself about initiating neces- 
sary reforms within its own borders. Yet 
further : history is able to demonstrate that 
the serious reforms of the Church have always 
been effected either without the Pope or in 
opposition to the Pope. Excluding therefore 
the two movements already mentioned, only 
one alternative remains possible and hopeful, 
viz. a movement from above downwards, 
that is to say, a movement organized by men 

^ The political papacy and the royal papacy are, as 
a matter of history, perfectly distinct. The first is to be 
found in the sum of the influences, beneficent or the reverse, 
which were exercised by the papacy in the civil sphere, 
especially during the Middle Ages ; ike second constitutes, 
strictly speaking, the temporal power — restricted to a few 
provinces, and enjoyed by the papacy to the steadily 
increasing loss of religion — ^from the eighth century (though 
not without interruptions) up to the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Such a distinction is more important 
than it may at first appear. Without it, the history of 
the papacy cannot be sketched with impartiality and justice : 
it becomes, indeed, a labyrinth. To cite a very pertinent 
example : I affirm that Gregory VII, regarded as a political 
Pope, was a giant ; but as a royal Pope, he was a mere 
pigmy. If he had been a giant in his r6le as a royal Pope, 
he would not have permitted Rome to be grossly insulted 
immediately after he had become Pontiff, nor would he 
have died outsidS of Rome, an exile at Salerno. Hence, 
historians usuaUy distinguish between the religious papacy 
and the political papacy. 

G 
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of competent religious training and of honest 
purpose, whether they be laymen or priests. 
If we wait with patience, it will surely come 
to pass that, from the spark thrown by them 
among a few scholarly young men, a great 
conflagration shall yet be kindled in the 
cities and among the people generally. 

VII 

The Government, which might greatly 
assist the few professors who are moved by 
an honest purpose and who have cultivated 
the study of religion, actually abandons them, 
sometimes looks at them askance, and even 
condenms them only one degree less severely 
than the Vatican itself. What shall I say 
of these poor solitary workers ? During the 
Middle Ages, they had at least a monastery 
at their disposal : to-day it is a miracle that 
they are not driven into a madhouse. The 
Government, so far as religious matters are 
concerned, accepts (without being aware of it) 
the common maxim of Catholic Theology in 
the Middle Ages, viz. * Everything that is 
new is false and baneful.' This maxim, 
however, — ^though for the Church it is logical, 
and quite in harmony with clerical interests — 
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is for the modem State illogical and deplorable. 
It is illogical because the modem State is 
bomid to restrain the spiritual power of 
religious faith in the interests of the expanding 
power of science. It is deplorable, also ; and 
it is especially deplorable for us who have to 
face so many past and current controversies 
with Catholicism, controversies which certainly 
will never be composed and resolved by means 
either of ignorance or indifference. 

I do not mean to say that the fault lies 
wholly on the side of the Grovernment. There 
is lacking in the majority of our rulers — and 
I am speaking now of our educated rulers — 
a sense of the immense need there is of 
changes being introduced into local concep- 
tions of Christianity, in order that it may 
begin to contribute more directly to the 
modem civilization of the nations. Some 
men, though they are devoted to Christianity, 
still live in the environment of the Middle 
Ages. Nevertheless, it is in vain that such 
put their trust in the ecclesiastical hierarchy ; 
for that hierarchy will continue to misconstrue 
the primitive^ and present significance of 
Christianity, and will persist in utilizing its 

teachings to the manifest loss of the many, 

g2 
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though with high vested advantage to a few. 
Other men, who in their hearts hate Chris- 
tianity, live by anticipation in an age which 
is still very distant ; but it is wholly in vain 
that these hope to see Christianity so utterly 
destroyed within our century that not even 
one devotee will be found giving a thought 
to it. Such persons ignore, or at least they 
make a pretence of ignoring, that to-day (on 
every side) there is a desire to effect, not the 
destruction, but rather the transformation of 
Christianity ; and that for religion, notwith- 
standing the many triumphs of science, a place 
will still be maintained in the social sphere, — 
how long I cannot say, but I am confident it 
will extend over a very lengthy period. 

Meanwhile, between the two extreme ten- 
dencies exhibited by Conservatives and Inno- 
vators, Catholicism — as it exists at present, 
benumbed and crystaUized in the hands of 
incapable and evilly-disposed persons — will 
continue to persist for an indefinite time to 
come. Between two litigants, it invariably 
happens that the third party gains an advan- 
tage. On the other hand, it is highly 
unsatisfactory that, in addition to the serious 
losses incurred, Italy should be compeUed to 
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suffer a great humiliation ; for, after having 
held a most distinguished place during the 
first and second Christian epochs, Italy bids 
fair to occupy that place no longer — no, not 
even a fragment of it — ^in the current Christian 
era ! This result is assuredly impending, as 
every one who examines carefully the great 
Christian movement and revival now taking 
place in Europe and America very clearly 
perceives. This latter movement has gathered 
force with each succeeding year, even from 
the very beginning of our century.^ Following 
upon a period of implacable hatred and 
sarcasm — an inevitable reaction from the 
occurrences of preceding centuries — ^there has 
now happily succeeded (as was to have been 
expected) the dawn of ampler justice for 
all that is beautiful and noble in genuine 
Christian tradition. 

VIII 

One of the obstacles that has thus far 
prevented Italy from participating in the 
widespread Christian revival just aUuded to 
has been the barrier presented by the temporal 
power of the Popes. This wall has been 

^ [Professor Labanca is, of course, referring to the nvneteenth 
century. Translator.] 
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broken down, but it is also true that it has 
been broken down only very recently. Certain 
vestiges of it have not yet disappeared ; and 
this fact continues to prevent many from 
recognizing the complete separation of the 
religious papacy from the royal papacy, — 
a separation which constitutes in our coimtry 
the uhi consistantf so to speak, of a new 
Christian movement, and of a possible reorgan- 
ization of all our national affairs. It is hard 
to believe that this misapprehension exists, 
but my statement is strictly true. Many 
Catholics who love their coimtry are not yet 
able to understand that the papacy acquires 
all the greater moral independence — and the 
independence of religious authority ought 
always to be moral only — ^the more it is 
deprived of those rights of royal and temporal 
interference which it acquired in the course 
of centuries, but only by the sacrifice of true 
and fruitful Christian ideals. The Catholics 
of Italy, honest men though they be, cannot 
yet bring themselves to abandon this last 
survival of the Middle Ages.^ They fear to 

^ The line of argument foUowed in the foregoing para- 
graph has been adopted deliberately from an important 
work published by that veteran among Italian Senatoirs, 
Signor Oarlo Oadoma. It bears this title : /{ prindpio 
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leave the old way for the new one, — a way 
which m reality is not a new one, but is in 
great part merely a wholesome return to 
primitive Christianity. 

Were the Government directly to foster 
the historical study of Christianity in the 
Universities, many difficulties would become 
less formidable. But the Government, as it 
has already been said — ^not being moved to 
action by the majority of educated citizens — 
remains perplexed and hesitating. It acts 
quite after the manner of Felix, Governor of 
Caesarea, when he was confronted by the 
resolute declaration of Paul.^ To speak truly, 
we find ourselves placed in a vicious circle, 
from which we seem unable to escape. The 
Government takes no action in relation to 
religious matters because it is not forced so 
to do by the majority of intelligent people ; 
on the other hand, the people do not exert 
pressure — they are asleep, in truth ! — because 
the Government (which ought to be watchful 
of their interests) is also asleep. What a pity 

ddla rinascenza e uno strasdco del medio evOy oasia la con- 
dliazione'transazione (' The Beginning of the Renaissance 
and a Remnant of the Middle Ages, or the Reconciliation '). 
Rome, 1887. 
^ The Acts of the Apostles^ zxiv. 24-7. 
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it is that the sovereignty of this world has not 
been entrusted to people who fall asleep ! 

The Government would be able to find 
a way of escape if it were only willing to 
make supreme the imperious moral needs of 
the country. But in Ministerial Departments 
many voices are heard, many influences are 
at work, . and quite a variety of authorities 
manage to assert themselves. Consequently 
there springs up in such places a strife between 
a number of possible decisions, with the 
result that the best frequently fails to prevail 
in the end. Only in rare instances does the 
Minister succeed in extricating himself happily 
from his embarrassing position, especially if 
those who bring pressure to bear upon him 
are not actuated by honest intentions. But 
let us now turn away from this perplexing 
situation, although the matter is far from being 
unimportant when one takes deliberate ac- 
count of the facts already considered. I do 
not, however, intend at present to estimate 
the weight of facts of this character, or to 
press their results into evidence. 

Let us proceed then, without further delay, 
to deal with the hindrances that confront the 
study of religion and the teaching of religion 
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in Italy, — ^hindrances which arise out of those 
national characteristics which we have for 
centuries exhibited. 

IX 

Signer Luigi Settembrini has with much 
insight expressed himself thus : — ' In our 
Italian language, as in our art and thought, 
the influence of antiquity is always discern- 
ible.' ^ Putting aside language and art, and 
concentrating our attention upon Italian 
thought, it is undeniable that, during the 
principal Christian epochs, it put forth a con- 
tinuous effort to bring itself into harmony 
with the past, — ^now with the religious history 
of the past (reviving and re-establishing 
various Judseo-Christian antiquities), and now 
with the secular history of the past (restoring 
and lauding Grseco-Roman antiquities). It 
is Patristics and Scholasticism, widely pro- 
fessed among us, that account for our theo- 
logico-dogmatic thinking, — ^which, in turn, 
endeavours to give logical form to the 
sacred antiquities whether of Judaism or of 
Christianity. 

^ Settembrini, Lezioni di ktteratura italiana ('Lectures 
on Italian Literature '), vol. i, p. 30. Naples, 1867. 
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Even when, in accordance with such pro- 
cedure, the secular antiquities of Greece and 
Borne came to be dealt with, the products 
of these researches — ^far from divorcing theo- 
logical thought from its alliance with the 
past — ^were either commended or condemned 
exactly in proportion as they conformed with, 
or failed to conform with, the antiquities of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

When, in the progress of our history, the 
two Christian epochs known as the Ancient 
Age and the Middle Age had come to a 
close, the period of the Revival began. What 
happened during this third epoch ? All our 
reflective thought reverted to Grseco-Roman 
antiquities. But, tired of being always theo- 
logico-dogmatic, our thinking became non- 
theological in a sense ; that is, it wished to 
show itself indifferent towards theological 
thought, and to declare itself to be exclusively 
philosophical. Such indifference, however, 
did much harm at the time ; and it is even 
to-day doing great injury among us, — ^injury 
to scientific education generally, but in par- 
ticular to philosophic education.^ 

/ On the whole of the foregoing paragraph IX, see 
Labanca, Ddla rdigione e ddla fUosofia cristiana (' The 
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I know quite well that this divorce between 
philosophy and theology, science and con- 
science, was due to fear inspired by the 
papacy, — a fear which is still exercising 
control over human thought ; but it must be 
admitted — ^if one is to specify with impar- 
tiality the various factors that came into 
play — ^that, if there had been any deep 
measure of religious feeling in the breasts of 
the majority of educated people in Italy, and 
if such persons had not become inveterately 
accustomed to regard with indijSference every- 
thing that is theological and religious, the 
outrages and tortures that were resorted to 
by the papacy would have suflSiced merely to 
check — ^but not to annul for long centuries, 
as the papacy continues even to-day to 
annul — all our concern touching reUgious 
investigations. Let me repeat what I have 
already said. ^ , We have been able to accomplish 
various political revolutions, — ^revolutions, as 

CSiristian Religion and Christian Philosophy '), Part II, viz. 
La fUoaofia cristiana. Turin, 1888. [Cp, p, 32. Trans- 
lator.] 
1 [Cp, p. 79. Translator.] 
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I now beg to add, that have been instituted 
even against the royal papacy (that is to 
say, the temporal power), seeing that in many 
of us the patriotic feeling has been so strong 
that it has not shunned facing even appalling 
labours and perils. But we have not been 
able to accomplish even one religious revolu- 
tion, although such a step would have resulted 
in securing great benefits for religion. We 
have esteemed the religious feeling to be a 
thing of no consequence, — something good 
enough for the common people, but entirely 
unworthy of the consideration of educated 
men. Holding such convictions, what has 
happened in the past ? And what is happening 
now ? As regards the past, we took no part 
in the German Reformation. The Italian 
Renaissance prepared the way for it in one 
notoble particular, viz. by setting us free 
from the slavery of mediaeval dogmatic 
thought ; but certainly it accomplished 
nothing in another and most important 
respect, viz. in the creation of that profound 
type of religious feeling which the Reformation 
proclaimed and enjoined. A few persons 
among us participated in the movement ; 
but if it did not take root, the primary reason 
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was that a strong religious sentiment existed 
in the breasts of only a handful of people, 
while in the case of the majority a glacial 
apathy prevailed, — ^just as though rehgion 
were entirely a professional affair, limited to 
Popes, Cardinals and Bishops ! 

To prove that I do not deviate from the 
strictest truth, let me mention briefly what 
happened under the Holy Roman Inquisition. 
This Institution, the successor of its Spanish 
prototype, was founded in Rome on July 21, 
1542, as the result of the Papal Bull Licet 
ab initio, issued by Paul III.^ The carrying 
of this Bull into effect was entrusts to 
Cardinal Caraffa, who resolved to proceed in 
a manner 'ruthlessly severe, and utterly 
without mercy, against the heretics'.^ At 
Naples the Inquisition was resisted by a 
popular uprising.^ In that city the Reforma- 

^ BuUarium Romanum, vol. i. 762. Luxembourg, 1727. 

2 Pietro Giannone, Staria civile del regno di Napoli 
C Civil History of the Kingdom of Naples '). Books XXXII 
and XXXIII. Palmyra, 1762. Leopold von Banke, Die 
romiscJ^en Pdvste im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (' The Roman 
Popes in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries '). Leip- 
sic, 1874. Carlo Caracciolo, Vita di Paolo IV (' Life of 
Paul lY '), that is to say, of Carafi^a. See manuscript in the 
National Library, Naples, and (in a less complete form) 
in St. Martin's Library in the same city. 

3 Luigi Amabile, II tumuUo nafolHano deW anno 1510 
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tion possessed devoted adherents, won to it by 
the energetic Spanish leader, Juan da Vald^s.^ 
When it became possible to introduce the 
Inquisition into Borne, Caraffa and Farnese 
(Paul III) conducted it in a vigorous and 
horribly cruel maimer. For this action some 
biographers give these Popes great praise, 
and hold them up as two glorious defenders 
of Catholic unity." 

The actual victims, in comparison with 
those of Spain, were not very many. This 
result was due, not to the compassion of 
the Pope and of the Cardinal, but to the fact 
that in Italy men were not numerous who 
possessed deep religious feeling, or a resolve 
to endure sujSfering (even death itself, if 
need be) for the holy cause^ — ^at that time 
literally a holy cause, viz. the nucleus of 
a reform within the bosom of the Church. It 
is true, indeed, that chosen victims were not 

contro la Santa Inquiaizione (' The Neapolitan Uprising 
against the Holy Inquisition in the year 1510 '). Naples, 
1888. 

^ [1500-1544. Translator.] See Reformistaa antigUos 
espanoles (' Early Spanish Reformers '), vol. iv, §§ 9-11. 
[20 vols. Madrid, 1848-65. Cp, footnote, pp. 220-1. 
Translator.] 

^ Martin Philippson, La contre-revolution religieuae au 
xvi' ai^de (* The Religious Counter-Revolution of the 
Sixteenth Century '). Brussels, 1884. 
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wanting, — victims that were all the more 
diligently sought out because they happened 
at the same moment to be fighting for liberty 
of thought, a thing supremely hated and 
resisted by the Roman Inquisition. But the 
latter was able very quickly to achieve its 
purpose, because it was not called upon to 
encounter a resolute and numerically-strong 
opposition. 

Some fled from Italy, upon proclamation 
of the Papal Bull. Others, not being willing 
(or not being able) to go into exile, resigned 
themselves to certain martyrdom in Rome, 
either by decapitation or by fire. For ex- 
ample, the celebrated Bernardino Ochino 
forsook Italy, though with a bleeding heart. 
He informed Vittoria Colonna of what he had 
done, forwarding to his friend this righteous 
protest : ' I follow the pattern of Christ, 
who teaches me to flee into Egypt and 
Samaria ; and I adhere to the precept of 
St. Paul, who recommended his disciples, 
upon their being expelled from one city, to 
pass into another.' ^ Going yet further, in 

1 Lettera di frate Bernardino alV E. M. di Pescara (* Letter 
of Friar Bernardino to the Most Eminent Monsignore of 
Pescara '), August 22, 1542. See the manuscript in the 
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his letter to Colonna, he added that he was 
not disposed, * being continually surrounded 
by spies, to preach a Christ who was com- 
pletely masked and misrepresented.' ^ 

Aonio Paleario, on the contrary, remained 
in Italy. Upon the gallows, erected on the 
bridge of St. Angelo in Rome, he nobly endured 
martyrdom at seventy years of age, on July 3, 
1570. His body, still living, was thrown into 
the flames. He was not condemned to the 
stake, seeing that he had been greatly reduced 
in strength while in the horribly damp Tor- 
dinona Prison, near the bridge of St. Angelo. 
' If no one,' he wrote, ' whatever be his 
rank and high moral qualities, has been able 
to regard himself as safe from the rage of 
the Roman Pontiffs, what possible hope can 
a man have who — deprived of every support, 
poor, and obscure — ^has dared to defy the 
fury of these persecutors ? ' ^ 

Siena Library. See also Earl Benrath, Bernardino Ochino. 
Leipsic, 1875. 

^ Ludovico Muratori, Annali cPItalia ('The Annals of 
Italy '), 1542. This author speaks of the multitude of spies 
that were employed by CaraflEa, in every conceivable quarter. 

^ Aonii Palearii, Verolani, Opera, Jena, 1528. Giulio 
Bonnet, Aonio Paleario. Italian translation, Florence, 1863. 
Alfredo Desmarais, Aonio Paleario. Rome, 1885. [See Aonio 
Paleario* 8 Beneficio di Cristo, Venice, 1542. Translated irUo 
English, 1548. See complete Cambridge ed. of 1855. Tr.] 
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Under such pitiable conditions, there were 
found in Italy quite a number of victims of out- 
standing worth who were compelled to face 
death or else to flee. The Holy Inquisition, 
ceaselessly vigilant, contributed doubtless 
towards keeping the Reformation at a distance 
from us ; but the Inquisition was not the 
sole (or even the chief ) cause of this exclusion. 
The explanation is to be found in the absence 
of religious feeling, deeply rooted in the 
breasts of educated people. The majority of 
this class preferred to remain indifferent, 
a fact which cut away all foundation for a 
successful resistance against their oppressors' 
power. Meanwhile, what had occurred in 
reference more particularly to the matter with 
which we are now dealing ? 

A reform in religion having failed in our 
country, a reformed theology failed likewise, — 
that is to say, a theology cultivated more in 
accordance with the historical than with the 
dogmatic method. Instead of a reform being 
effected, men continued to teach theology 
(as in the Middle Ages) in a dogmatic sense ; 
they regarded it in this way even in the 
Universities. This conception actually per- 
sisted until 1873, i. e. down to the date when 
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the Govemment abolished the Theological 
Faculties. This abolition, as regards the 
maimer of it, was midoubtedly a mistake, — as 
we shall see further on in this volume.^ 

Not having obtained a reformed theology, 
we secured a reformed philosophy, commonly 
called the philosophy of the Bevival or of the 
Renaissance. Resolutely non-theological, as 
has already been stated,' it proved injurious 
at the time, and it is still proving injurious 
to our modem philosophy. That philosophy, 
in order to be really and comprehensively 
concrete, must embrace the whole circle 
of knowledge. It must embrace, along with 
other topics, the theologico-dogmatic move- 
ment, so as to be able either to endorse or 
refute it ; it must in no case ignore that 
movement. The lamentable result that has 
come to pass is this : our philosophy, initiated 
in a non-theological form in the sixteenth 
century, has (with rare exceptions) continued 
unchanged during all the intervening cen- 
turies. This is due to papal influences, which 
are very persistent and effective in our 
country even in our own day. Accordingly, 

^ ICp. pp. 166 ff. Translator.] 
« [Cp. p. 90. Translator.] 
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as a matter of f act, dogmatic theology has for 
centuries exercised more authority among us 
than critical philosophy, although the latter 
ought invariably to be applied within all the 
diverse departments of human knowledge. 

XI 

The matters just alluded to prove that 
Italy, as regards its previous religious and 
scientific habits, is nowadays far from willing 
to welcome serious studies in religious history 
and criticism. To these ingrained habits 
there must be added our past politico-religious 
changes, beginning with the Roman Empire 
and coming down to the nineteenth century. 
In the Roman Empire, the supreme power was 
simultaneously religious and political ; that 
is to say, it had its seat in one who was both 
supreme Bishop and supreme Emperor. All 
religious worships were tolerated if they were 
liciti ; and they all were ' permitted ', pro- 
vided they were ancient and at the same time 
were not contrary to public order. Among the 
early Romans, attention was paid to the 
practical side of religious faiths, and not to 
their dogmas. Whether true or false, all 

religions were treated with respect. Provided 

h2 
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they were useful to the State, no inquiry was 
instituted concerning their history and their 
distinctive beliefs.^ 

If the Romans had adopted the practice of 
making a wide and seriotis study of religions, 
Christianity would certainly not have been 
persecuted with material force, nor would it 
in turn so easily have l^umphed. A struggle, 
entirely honourable to Rome, would have 
arisen ; it would have taken place, however, 
not in the material but in the intellectual 
sphere. Occurring as it did, in the former 
domain, it became a strife at once dishonour- 
able, absurd, and wicked. 

The Romans, for the most part, were 
tolerant ; indeed they could not be anything 
else than tolerant in the presence of so many 
differing religions, both in the Gty and in the 
Provinces dominated by the Gty. But their 

^ Justinian's Digesta. 50 vols. Book XLVII. Cicero, 
De LegibtM, Book II. Mommsen und Marquardt, Handfmch 
der r'omiachen AUerthiimer. (Marquardt, jD<m Sacralwesen.) 
Leipsic, [1871.] 3rd ed., [1887]. Ludwig Preller, Romische 
Mythdoqie, Berlin, 1865. Paul Decharme, Mythologie de 
la Orice antique. Paris, [1879. Revised ed.] 1886. Rudolf 
Seyerlen, Ihe erste Christengemeinde in Rom. Tiibingen, 
1874. Gaston Boissier, La religion romaine. Paris, 1884. 
Jean R6ville, La religion d Rome eofM lea Severes. Paris, 
1886. Cornel Erieg, Orundriss der romischen AUerthiimer, 
Freiburg, 1889. 
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tolerance — and this was their weak point — 
was scarcely distinguishable from an indiffer- 
ence which often exhibited itself in ignorance, 
derision, and something worse. And, even in 
religion, victory never smiles upon the indiffer- 
ent, upon the ignorant, upon mockers, and 
(much less) upon tyrants and executioners. 

Certainly Gallio — a Roman, the brother of 
Seneca, and Governor of Corinth — did not 
triumph when he showed himself indifferent 
to the complaints which, touching the matter 
of religion, the Jews raised against Paul.^ 
Nor did Claudius Lysias — another Roman, 
the military commander in Jerusalem — ^win 
a victory when he was unaware of (and did 
not exhibit any eagerness to ascertain) the 
civil status of Paul, and the reasons for the 
implacable hatred that the Hebrews enter- 
tained against him.^ Nor yet did Pontius 
Festus — another Roman, the Governor of 
Csesarea — ^win a victory when, having listened 
to the religious teachings of Paul, he declared 
him in gentle mockery to be mad, saying : 
' Thou art beside thyself ; much learning doth 
deprive thee of thy senses.' To whom Paul 

^ The Acts of the Apodles, xviii. 12-17. 
2 Ibid. xxi. 30-40 ; xxiii. 10-35. 
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replied: 'I am not beside myself, — nay, 
not I — most noble Festus ; on the contrary, 
I argue according to truth, and under the 
governance of powers of reasoning that retain 
their perfect equilibrium.' ^ 

Lucian — a shining forerunner of Voltaire 
and Heine, an acute and bitter mocker — 
sums up in his satirical writings the Roman 
spirit of the first two centuries of our era ; 
he declares that the prevalent disposition of 
that age was thoughtless, scoffing, and utterly 
indifferent towards every religious inquiry. 
Celsus's book, Sermo verus — written between 
the years a.d. 175 and a.d. 180, entirely lost 
in its original form but preserved in great 
part by Origen who wrote the work Contra 
Gelsum — supplies an exception, seeing that 
in it Christian teaching is dealt with and 
antagonized in genuine seriousness.^ In 
general, however, it was held at that time that 
the best way to counteract Christian teaching 
was either to pay no attention to it, or else to 
persecute it with violence. We, in our day, 
have adopted the same indifference that our 
fathers used to exhibit. Their legitimate 

^ The Acts of the Apostles, xxvi. 24-5. 

2 See Tlieodor Keim, Cdsus' Wahres Wort. Zurich, 1873. 
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children in this respect, inheriting a tendency 
which redounds to our disadvantage, we are 
unfortunately degenerate in certain other 
qualities which (did we but possess them) 
would certainly tell very greatly to our profit. 

XII 

The indifference and (later on) the violence 
of the Roman people against the Christians 
being ended, and the Peace of Constantine 
(a.d, 313) having come into effect, it was 
only natural that the study of Christianity 
should begin to be fostered. Moreover, it was 
to be expected that it would be conducted 
after a dogmatic manner, in order either 
to formulate and promulgate dogmas, to 
confute and scatter the forces of opposition, 
or to get rid of interpretations different from 
those authorized by the Church. Patristics 
and Scholasticism — already mentioned in 
another connexion,^ and which hkewise had 
one of their chief centres in Italy — promoted 
a speculative and dogmatic type of thought 
within the domain of theology, a study which 
then dominated all others, and which persisted 
from the fourth to the fifteenth century. 

1 [Op. p. 89. Translator.] 
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Nay, not only did the Popes promote a study 
of Ouistianity that was entirely dogmatic, 
but the Emperors also — ^from Constantine 
down to the fifth Constantine (Copronimus), 
i.e. from a.d. 313 to a.d. 776 — were favour- 
able to this study for the self-same reason, 
viz. now to advance (and now to impede) 
dogmas backed by the Popes, according as 
these dogmas conformed (or failed to conform) 
to the poUtical interests of the State. 

With the exception of Julian the Apostate 
(A.D. 361-5) who, out of his attachment to 
Paganism, desired to bring about a critical 
examination of Christianity ; * and with the 
added exception of Eugenius (a.d. 392-4), 
who re-established the sacred rites of the 
Great Mother,^ the rest of the Emperors 
adapted themselves to Christianity as it 
existed at the time. They did not oppose 
*^~ dogmatic study of it, and still less 
they oppose such study whenever it 

J. A. W. Neander, Pefeer den Kaiser Jidianus und sein 
lUer. Gotha, 1876. F. C. Baur, QeschichU der ehriat- 
n Kirche, vol. ii, pp. 17-43. Leipsic, 1869. Albert 
lie, L'empereur Julien (see Revue de VHidmre dea 
lions). Paris, 1886. Henri Adrian Naville, Ji^ien 
ostat. Paris, 1877. 
Sail Joachim Marquardt, Das Sacralwesen, p. 138. 
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resulted in the issue of dogmas that were 
favourable to their imperial interests. If 
Julian prohibited Christians from studying 
ancient philosophy, seemg that that study 
was derided by them in their writings, 
Justinian (a.d. 527-65), partial to the Chris- 
tians, closed the School of Philosophy at 
Athens.^ The Emperors, in cases where the 
dogmas were favourable to the State, them- 
selves employed force in defending such 
dogmas against heretics. In truth, Constan- 
tine— that very Constantino who, to speak 
freely, was not more a Christian than a Pagan, 
or more a Pagan than a Christian — ^furnished 
the most conspicuous example of this sort. 
He managed to concentrate within himself, 
and to perfection, the Roman spirit. That is 
to say, he was in matters of religion tolerant 
up to the point of mdifference ; but he was 
tolerant with this addition — and this is his 
outstanding merit — ^that he showed a large 
measure of deference to the new spirit that 
was manifesting itself among the Christians. 
He perceived that such action on his part 
was fully warranted by the new religious de- 
mands of the people. In his case, exactly as 

^ Labanca, La filosofia cristiana, p. 238. 
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in the case of the other Emperors, religion was 
held to be merely a means whereby to estab- 
lish more fully the authority of the State. ^ 

The Roman Empire being dead, — ^though 
not indeed buried — ^Charlemagne wished to 
live in pleasant relations with the two Popes 
Hadrian I and Leo III (a.d. 772-816). Con- 
sequently he favoured the prosecution of 
sacred studies in accordance with the dog- 
matic method, although he would have wel- 
comed also the promotion of secular studies. 
Under the influence — and also the instruction 
— of the celebrated Alcuin, a disciple of the 
venerable Bede, Charlemagne could not but 
feel attracted by the whole range of studies 
comprised within the seven arts ; but, in 
particulax, he invariably gave the first place 
to dogmatic studies in theology. Of these 
researches in various directions, alike sacred 
and secular, the Palatine School became the 
recognized centre ; moreover, concerning these 
studies, Alcuin (Alkwin) wrote a great deal, 
and with conspicuous ability.* 

^ Jakob Burckhardt, Die Zeil Constantins des Orossen 
(' The Times of Constantine the Great '). Leipsic, 1880. 
The judgment I have formed concerning Oonstantine 
closely approximates that held by Burckhardt. 

2 J. C. F. Baehr, in his De liUerarum studiis a Carolo 
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The struggle between the Popes and Em- 
perors having intervened, — a struggle that 
continued to be bitter during a long period, 
viz. from the ninth to the fifteenth century, — 
historical and critical studies were entirely 
suspended. On the other hand, dogmatic, 
canonical, and legal studies were deliberately 
fostered in order to strengthen and make 
dominant, now the dogmas and canons of the 
Church through the instrumentality of the 
theologians and canonists, and now the rights 
and laws of the State through the instru- 
mentality of philosophers and the custodians 
of the Pandects. Each of the two contend- 
ing parties coveted universal dominion. The 
Popes believed they would win the day by 
utilizing the new dogma of the universality 
of the Christian religion, and the former 
imiversality of the Roman Empire, — of the 
which dual universality they were held to be 

Magno revocatisy &c. (Heidelberg, 1856), writes: * Schola 
Palatina . . . tantum effloruit ut omnium bonarum arfdum 
seminarium merito appellari possit ' (' The Palatine School 
flourished so greatly that it was fully entitled to be called 
a Seminanr of all the great arts '). See also Earl Werner, 
AlcuinundseinJahrhundert. Paderbom, 1876. This author 
has published Die itdlienische Philoao^hie des XIX. Jcthr- 
hun^srts (* Italian Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century '), 
five volumes. Vienna, 1884r-6. 
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the sole rightful possessors. The Emperors, 
on the other hand, appealed to the argument 
derivable from actual conquest and to the 
traditions of Imperial Rome, traditions which 
were more favourable to the modem repre- 
sentatives of Caesar than] to the modem 
representatives of Christ.^ During the course 
of this conflict, free and independent studies — 
not only so far as the religious world was 
concerned, but equally as regards the secular 
arena — were simply out of the question ; and, 
in point of fact, such investigations were not 
again undertaken until the fifteenth century. 
This was particularly the case in Italy, where 
conflicting passions and opinions flamed more 
fiercely than elsewhere, and where — ^now the 
Popes, now the Emperors — exerted not a little 
infiuence over the Universities, with the 
purpose of securing decisions favourable either 
to the papacy or to the empire. Omitting 
here all reference to exceptions, the studies 
generally pursued in Italy, during the centuries 
immediately preceding the Modem Period, 
followed the lines which I have just indicated. 

1 See James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire. Oxford, 
1862. Translated by Count Ugo Balzani, Iisacro romano 
impero. Naples, ISS6. 
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xni 

Up to this point, we have been dealing with the 
chief earlier hindrances which have thwarted in 
Italy the study of religion, and the formal teach- 
ing of it ; from this point onwards, we are to deal 
with hindrances that are much more recent. 
However, it must be premised at the outset 
that, quite naturally, the earlier hindrances 
have not wholly disappeared since the introduc- 
tion of the modem order of things. From the 
facts already substantiated, it is manifest that 
these earlier obstacles stUl persist among us, and 
m no insignificant measure. From statements 
which I shall now add, the truth of my con- 
tention will become more clearly established. 

A nation like the Italian people — ^a nation 
which, in harmony with what has just been 
demonstrated, has contributed more than 
any other to the two preceding Christian 
ages, i.e. to the Primitive Age and to the 
Middle Age, both of which were obedient for 
the most part to a dommant and force- 
employing Church — cannot adapt itself (or, 
at the very least, can become adapted only at 
the cost of difficult and painful struggles) to the 
current Christian A^e. For this Modem Age 
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possesses — side by side with an ecclesiastical 
authority that is supreme in the matter of 
dogmas, precepts, and religious rites — an un- 
trammelled liberty on the part of laymen to 
investigate these very questions, and especially 
to investigate them within the Universities. 

On the other hand, if inquiries touching 
religion — and especially the Christian religion 
— should still fail to be promoted in Italy, 
very few of its inhabitants wiU ever become 
convinced that in our Catholicism there is an 
excess of authority, an excess of externality, 
and an excess of aesthetics, — ^to the loss of 
that liberty, subjective feeling, and ethical 
quality which are indispensable to genuine 
religion. I quite understand that each nation 
has a religion adapted to its own genius, and 
that in Italy a Christianity after the German 
or Dutch types may not be even possible ; 
but for that very reason I have emphasized 
our undue measure of authority, our undue 
measure of externalism, and our undue mea- 
sure of aesthetics. Likewise, I have strictly 
confined my reasoning to matters relevant 
to my argument ; I have resolutely put to 
one side many other topics, in reference to 
which it might quite easily have been shown 
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that the Christianity of the Curia is verily 
something entirely different from the Chris- 
tianity of the Bible. ^ 

Further, I have stated that a nation trained 
until now under a dogmatic theology and a 
non-theological philosophy — or, to put it other- 
wise, warmly attached to a dogmatic theology 
without possessing simultaneously a critical 
and historical theology, coupled with a philo- 
sophy that busied itself with theology — cannot 
easily or quickly pass on to engage in the 
study of religious history and religious philo- 
sophy. For a nation such as ours, this 
transition means much more than a gradual 
evolution : it means a leap. Wherefore it is 
necessary that the professor who is invited to 
impart instruction in this department should 
proceed slowly, and only by graduated steps. 

^ In our country there has been published by Giovanni 
Gemelli a volume which it may be timely to mention. It 
is entitled La Chiesa dei preti innanzi al tnbunale ddla 
Bibbia e ddla storia (* The Church of the Priests before the 
Tribunal of the Bible and History '). Naples, 1879. It is 
a happy imitation of the book by Charles Drelincourt. 
{Ahr^4 des controverses, Geneva, 1630.] Translated from 
the sixth French edition as Compendio di controversie tra la 
parola di Dio e la teologia romana (' Compendium of the 
Controversies between the Word of God and Roman 
Theology '). Rome, 1887. Who in Italy has given any 
heed to Gemelli's book ? 
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Finally, since we are sons of Imperial 
Rome, — Bons, as it has been shown, of that 
Rome which we have rightly been proud of 
throughout long centuries, many times be- 
stirring ourselves to rebuild it, now by the 
instrumentality of Princes and now by that 
of Popes, — ^we cannot easily forget the lessons 
we have learned, including those pertaining 
to religion. The doctrine of toleration to- 
wards the various Confessions, a doctrine 
imbibed from ancient Rome, we quite pro- 
perly hold in reverence ; nay, we are bound 
invariably to respect it ; and we must do so 
all the more to-day, seeing that in process of 
time liberty of conscience has increased, and 
not decreased. But toleration must not be 
transformed into indifference ; otherwise our 
regard for the various religions becomes in 
reality contempt for religion. On the con- 
trary, viewing it as a positive social fact, 
religion ought to be estimated and studied in 
the light of its entire historical evolution, 
the sum of its scientific contents, the com- 
plete range of its practical applications, — 
alike in the past, in the present, and in the 
future. Yes, in the future also ; for, even 
though it should be supposed that religion in 
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course of time may be extinguished, there 
remains for it without doubt, if one may 
judge dispassionately from the way in which 
events have gone in the past and are mov- 
ing at present, an indefinitely prolonged 
history.^ 

^ [Cp. p. 84, Translator.] 



CHAPTER VI 

LATER HINDRANCES 

In addition to the earlier hindrances that 
have confronted the study of religion in 
Italy, — difficulties which have been dealt 
with in the immediately preceding pages, 
and which are powerfully influential even in 
our own day — ^there exist also many later 
hindrances, which arise out of our modern 
environment. In our country, there is not 
to-day (in so far as differing current opinions 
concerning knowledge and faith are con- 
cerned) any wholesome controversy. There 
are no spirited discussions, whereby the 
majority of our people are constrained to make 
a personal study of reUgion. At least, such 
debates are taken part in only by a few ; and 
consequently it is by a few only that the 
necessity for Schools of ReUgion is seriously 
felt. The controversies to which I am about 
to allude are four in number, viz. (1) that 
between independent science and science de- 
pendent upon religious faith ; (2) that between 
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science and religion ; (3) that between anta- 
gonistic religions; and (4) that between the 
various confessions of the same religion. 

These controversies, in the case of the 
other advanced nations of Europe, are vigor- 
ous, persistent, and constantly occupy the 
attention of a great number of learned men : 
for, among these peoples, science has been 
cultivated with great independence for a long 
time, viz. for about three centuries. By us, 
on the contrary, similar independence has 
been enjoyed only during a few years. It 
was not existent earUer than 1848 in Piedmont, 
which is but a small section of Italy ; it has 
been existent throughout the whole of Italy 
only since 1860 and 1866. From this fact 
arises naturally the consequence that the 
study of religion is cultivated at present by 
a mere handful, and is generally regarded 
with indifference alike by the Government 
and the people. But let us now come down 
to definite particulars. 

1. The initial controversy, viz. that between 
independent science and science that is depen- 
dent upon one's reUgious beliefs, possesses no 
vitality in Italy : on the contrary, it is 

practically non-existent. On the one side, 

i2 
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the scientific — or, if it be preferred, the posi- 
tive — ^philosophers, men who are thoroughly 
independent scholars, regard with suspicion 
all Catholic philosophers, because the latter 
are dependent scholars. On the other hand, 
the latter, if they had the power, would wil- 
lingly make ready afresh prisons, tortures, 
and fires for the discomfiture of the former. 
How then can there be, as there certainly 
ought to be, a mutually respectful interchange 
of opinions between these two parties ? There 
exists, on the contrary, a strife among the 
Catholic philosophers themselves, viz. the 
argument that is maintained between the 
Jesuits and the Rosminians.^ The former 
believe themselves to be the sole possessors of 
genuine religious faith, even as it is still 
preserved by the Church ; and the latter 
declare that, although by this selfsame 
Church their leader has been condemned in 
no fewer than forty propositions, they have 
never departed from the faith.^ 

1 [Cp. pp. 207 and 279. Translator.] 

2 [On Decefmber 14, 1887, i.e. more than thirty years after 
Eosminfs death, the Inquisition issued a Decree in which 
forty theological and philosophical propositions^ extracted from 
this author* s Works, were sternly disapproved. See Professor 
Giuseppe Morando^s Esame critico delle xl proposizioni 
rosmimane condannate della S. K. E. Inquisizione (' Critical 
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This quarrel between the Jesuits and the 
Rosminians is not a thing to be admired, 
especially when one takes into account the 
purpose of the Jesuits ; nevertheless, it will 
prove fruitful. Among the Rosminians there 
are men of ability and learning ; these, 
sooner or later, will advance to become free 
interpreters of the Catholic faith. I say 
deliberately * Catholic ' because, obliged by 
Rosmini to comport themselves always with 
great respect towards the Pope,^ they will 
never — after the manner of Protestants — 
become free investigators in opposition to the 
Pope. 

At any rate, the controversy of the Ros- 
minians with the Jesuits, and with those who 
side with the Jesuits, will directly assist in 
promoting the study of reUgion. That study 
will henceforth go forward with increased 
seriousness, even though it cannot yet be 

Examination of the Forty Rosminian Propositions which 
were condemned by the 'Most Illustrious Holy Roman Inquisi- 
tion^), Milan, 1905. Translator.] 

^ William Lockhart, The Life of A. Rosmini, [London, 
1856. 2nd ed,, in 2 vols,, 1886. Translator.] Italian 
translation, Vita di A, Rosmini, Venice, 1888. Also 
De Cesare, Dopo la condanna del Sant^ Ufflzio di Rosmini 
(* After the Condemnation of Rosmini by the Holy Office ') : 
see Nuova Antologia, Rome, July 1888. 
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prosecuted with complete freedom. It would 
be well also if our scientific philosophers would 
not refuse to break an occasional lance with 
the Rosminians. From the clash of opinions, 
sparks of truth often flash into view.^ Never- 
theless it is desirable that the Rosminians, 
sometimes even more spiteful than the Jesuits, 
should treat independent thinkers with greater 
civility. Polemics ought never to be employed 
to promote petty personal malice ; they 
should be utilized only to secure genuine 
intellectual progress.* 

XV 

2. Another conflict, viz. that between 
science and reUgion, is also practically un- 

1 To this concluBion Francesco Sormani refened with 
praiseworthy purpose in his Nuova rdigione ddCevoluzione 
(^The New Religion of Evolution') : see Morselli's Rivista di 
Filosofla Sdentifiea, Milan, September 1889. Also my friend 
De Dominicis showed himself favourable to the same verdict 
in his article La queHione rosminicma (' The Rosminian 
Question ') : see the Rassegna Critica, March 1889, — 
formerly published by Andrea Anguilli, whose death was re- 
cently mourned in Italy. The same article was reproduced 
in Morselli's Rivista di Filosofia Scientifica, May 1889. 

2 Let one take as an illustration the pamphlet of L. M. 
Billia, a Rosminian, viz. La flosofia cristiana nd convito di 
Baldassarre (' Christian PhUosophy at the Banquet of 
Baldassarre '). Turin, 1888. That pamphlet was directed 
against myself, but in such reprehensible fashion that, 
having read the first page, I did not go any further. 
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known in Italy. I am referring of course to 
philosophy, the other sciences not being in 
immediate contact with religion. That being 
understood, I affirm that philosophy in Italy 
continues to be in great measure, as at the 
Renaissance, non-theological. At that time, 
this result was due to fear, and to the absence 
of any profound religious feeling ; now it is 
due to this last-named defect, coupled with 
the acceptance of certain abstract propositions 
which interfere not a little with our thought 
and development, our science and politics.^ 
I am speaking of various separatist maxims. 
Thus it is held by the majority that philosophy 
should be left to philosophy, and religion to 
religion: that philosophy must not be sub- 
servient to religion on the one hand, or hostile 
towards it on the other : that philosophy 
ought to be philosophy merely, and not 
religious philosophy, seeing that it cannot 
tolerate those qualifying appellations and 
labels which Ritter seeks to defend.^ 

1 [Cp. pp. 141, 144, 158, 161-3, 178, dc. Translator.] 

2 See Heiniich Ritter, Oeschichte der christlichen Religion, 
vol. V, p. 108. Hamburg, 1841. Ritter rightly joins issue 
with the Separatists, as also Paul Janet not long ago 
joined issue with them. See his Rapports de la philosophie 
et de la thiologie in Ribot's Revm Philosophique, Paris, 
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These are mere abstractions, I beg to 
observe : abstractions, and nothing more. 
Concretely regarded, philosophy participates 
inevitably in the moral life of the world. 
Either it adapts itself to it, or it resists it. 
On the other hand, it is certain that religion 
also enters into that life ; so that, when 
philosophy protests that it does not concern 
itself with religion, religion has already secretly 
insinuated itself into one's thought, — ^there to 
become either its master or its slave, according 
as it may find each individual thinker pre- 
pared to receive it. This view does not 
demand a theological or religious philosophy ; 
but it is essential I should demonstrate that, 
between philosophy and religion, either peace 
or war is inevitable. 

January 1889. But they both reach a conclusion I cannot 
accept. That conclusion maintains that philosophy must 
be Qiristian (i.e. theological) in order to be received as 
entirely true. This doctrine was affirmed in the Middle 
Ages, that kingdom 'gar excellence of theology, until it came 
to hold sway in every department of knowledge. But 
to-day, as we are no longer living in the Middle Ages, it 
is enough that philosophy — while not indeed submitting 
itself to theology — should nevertheless take cognizance of 
it, and should thereafter either accept of reject it, in accor- 
dance with modem scientific learning. To pay absolutely 
no attention to it, as though it were a matter of no impor- 
tance, constitutes a very grave mistake on the part of 
philosophy. 
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In Italy generally, the opinion prevails that 
it is possible to have a philosophy which is 
absolutely indifferent towards religion. This 
supposition interferes not a little with both 
philosophical and religious studies. Even 
religion, be it understood, is not able wholly 
to eliminate philosophy. As soon as a man 
becomes desirous of really understanding his 
faith, it grows to be intelligible to him only 
through the agency of this or that philosophy. 
The dictum (first of St. Augustine, and then 
of St. Anselm) ' I believe in order that I may 
understand', is an impossible one if it excludes 
all philosophy. Concerning this matter — and 
I speak wholly without exaggeration — even 
the very greatest Christian scholars are agreed. 
A religious faith, which remains a religious 
faith and nothing more, is possible only at 
the beginnings of faith, or among people who 
are extremely ignorant. 

This conclusion involves the one already 
mentioned, viz. that philosophy is not less 
constrained to live in peace or at war with 
religion than religion is constrained to live 
in peace or at war with philosophy. CathoUcs 
in Italy — and, what is more, even lay Catho- 
lics — consider that faith is a possession so 
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exalted that it has no need of philosophy ; 
neither is it under any necessity of contending 
with it. It is for this reason that the contro- 
versy between science and religion — so bene- 
ficent and fruitful in moral and scientific 
domains — is still in Italy a thing wholly of the 
future, or at most it has only just begun. 

XVI 

3. Concerning the third controversy, viz. 
that between antagonistic religions, there is 
practically nothing to be said. In Italy, the 
immense majority of believers are Catholics. 
The other religions represented are a micro- 
scopic minority, of whose existence we are 
scarcely aware. We in Rome are not in the 
same position as those who live in London, 
where so many reUgions are aggressively in 
evidence,-and indeed necessarily aggressive, 
seeing that each has to struggle for its own 
existence.^ In modern Rome, we no longer 
live in that ancient city where a great 
variety of forms of worship — some 600 in 

^ See Count Groblet d'Alviella, U^volution rdigieuse con- 
temporaine chez les Anglais, les Am^ricaina, et les HindotM. 
Brussels, 1884. 
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all^ — ^used publicly to be observed. In con- 
temporary Rome, we are not in the Rome of 
the Primitive and Middle Christian centuries, 
in which, as in other European countries at 
that time,^ the struggle between Christians 
and Jews was still in progress.^ 

The Catholic Church is to-day absolutely 
supreme in Italy. There are no other 
Churches, themselves not Christian, which 
make war upon it. There are, it is true, other 
Churches ; but they are Christian Churches. 
They are called, one and all, * Protestant ' 
Churches ; and, beyond denial, they are 
aggressive in Italy. But they do not per- 
ceptibly disturb the peace of the Catholic 

^ See Marquardt's work akeady cited, in which he deals 
with the worship, priests, and temples of Rome. [Cp. p. 100. 
Translator.] Kraft, Geschichte und Philosophie der 
Religion. Leipsic, 1869. [Translated, Storia e filosofia 
della religione. Caserta, 1871. Translator.] Boissier, 
vol. i, pp. 334-403. (Akeady cited.) [Cp. p. 100. 
Translator.] 

^ Isidore Loeb, Les contraverses rdigieuses entre lea Chre- 
tiens et les Juifs au moyen dge en France et en Espagne : 
see the Bemie de VHistoire des Religions, Paris, 1888. 

^ Suetonius, Vita Claudii, xzv. Rudolf Seyerlen. 
(Already cited.) [Cp. p. 100. Translator.] Aiitonio 
Treves, Pro Judeis. Turin, 1887. [See Corrado Guidetti^s 
Pro Judeis: riflessioni e documenti, Turin, 1884. Tr.] 
Pietro Manfrin, Gli Ebrei sotto la dominizione romana (' The 
Hebrews imder Roman Rule'). Rome, 1888-97 
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Church, because they represent at the present 
time only an insignificant minority.^ 

4. Having alluded thus to the Protestant 
Churches, I have nothing further to say 
concerning the third controversy, viz. that 
between antagonistic religions. And so I pro- 
ceed to deal with the fourth and last debate, 
viz. the controversy existent between the 
different confessions put forward by the 
same religion. If the present varieties of 
confessional belief should acquire a more 
extensive footing in Italy, — ^now that the 
times are liberal, and in view of the fact 
that the dominant Church cannot any longer 
harass men as it was accustomed to do in 
earlier days — then, first of all, true religion 
will profit thereby, since religion ought ever 
to be found rather in an inward essence than 
in external rites, rather in a consecrated 
spirit than in showy pomp. Yet further : 
religious toleration will profit by it, seeing 

^ There are in Italy many Churclies of different religious 
confessions ; respect being had to the population, there 
cannot, indeed, be more of them in any other country. But 
the number of adherents who in Italy frequent these 
Churches is always very limited. In this connexion,^see 
a volume by the evangelical pastor Rev. Teofilo Gay, GK 
Ualiani dd vangdo (' The Italians and the Grospel '). Rome, 
1880, 
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that a sober toleration, while it is not unmind- 
ful of the rights of authority, maintains at 
the same time the doctrine of liberty of 
conscience. And, finally, the study of religion 
in general (and the study of the Bible in 
particular) wiU profit by it,— studies which 
are greatly neglected among us, to the injury 
of the moral, intellectual, historical, and 
scientific progress of our country. 

Let it not be supposed that, for the reasons 
just enumerated, I am desirous of taking 
sides with Protestantism. My present endea- 
vour, and my classes in Rome, are in no 
sense confessional in character. Nevertheless, 
the various confessions represented in this 
city being now by chance brought into 
contrast with the Great Confession, I am 
persuaded that good ought to come of it, 
and not evil. On the contrary, the very 
greatest good, both religious and civil, will 
be the outcome of it. Let it be maintained, 
and proved, that I am mistaken in this 
view, — ^if , in truth, I really am mistaken ; 
but let no one unjustly label me a religious 
partisan. 
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XVII 

I turn now to other obstacles which, in our 
own day in Italy, embarrass the prosecution 
of research and instruction in the department 
of religion. In all the civilized countriies of 
the world, there are believers and unbelievers. 
The former may be divided into ignorant, 
fanatical, and moderate : the latter, into 
indifferentists and scientists. 

Even in Italy there may be found both 
believers and unbelievers. Yet it is natural 
that those who constitute both groups — with 
the exception of ignorant believers, who are 
practically the same everywhere — should par- 
take of a somewhat special local character. 
Moreover, it may well come to pass that 
the local environment of such persons may 
influence favourably or unfavourably their 
investigations within the domain of religion. 
This consideration, in so far as it relates 
directly to Italy, we must now carefully 
weigh, in order to deduce from it the existence 
of yet further hindrances that are inimical 
to advanced education among. our people. 

1. I shall speak, primarily, of believers. 
Fanatical believers in Italy are commonly 
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known as irreconcilable Catholics, Clericals, 
or papal Catholics : moderate believers are 
spoken of as liberal Catholics^ or neo- 
Catholics, 

(i) The former, from their point of view, 
are strictly logical. Adhering unalterably 
to the old tree of Catholicism — a tree which 
supplies them with unfailing nourishment — 
they remorselessly break off all new shoots, 
making no exception whatsoever. There- 
fore, although not always fully aware of the 
consequences of their position, they very 
highly esteem and praise the dogmatic 
manner of studjdng Christianity, and hold 
in positive horror every instance of its 
historical and critical study. 

This last-named method of inquiry they 
abhor, not only out of considerations of self- 
interest, but also because they are fanatics 
in religion, temporalists ^ in politics, despisers 



^ [Professor Lahanea draws a sharp dietmdion, hetweer^ 
' caUoUci liberali ' on the one handy and * caUolici liberi ' or 
' caUolici independenti ' on the other. The Liberal Catholics 
and the Free Catholio9 represent entirely different Parties. 
As is well hnown. Professor Labanca is a zealous Free 
Catholic. Cp. Preface, p. xi. Translatob.] 

^ [Thai is, these teacners defend the dogma of the temporal 
power of the Pope. Translator.] 
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of Italy, and ignorant of all modem knowledge, 
theology included. They act thus out of 
indiscriminate and implacable hatred towards 
everything that is new. Their one master is the 
Pope. It being conceded that all theological 
questions should be left to the Pope, if it be 
said to them that the Head of the Church 
ought to establish for his followers merely 
the rule of faith, with the accompanying 
dogmas and rites, but that he ought not to 
seek to establish civil doctrines and rites, and 
that he has no warrant to prohibit laymen 
from carefully scrutinizing all ecclesiastical 
dogmas, it is rejoined by them that such 
over-refined discriminations amount to heresy 
and blasphemy. So far as they are concerned, 
there remains for us only one course, viz. 
to wait until time shall convince them — or, 
better still, compel them — ^to surrender them- 
selves to the imperious necessity of facts. 
But it is also perfectly true that time will 
P943S in vain — on the contrary, it will in 
passing materially strengthen the position 
of the Clericals — ^if nothing is done by the 
Government directly to promote in Italy the 
interests of national religious instruction. 
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XVIII 

(ii) But I have said enough in regard to 
the fanatical Catholics. What must I now 
say touching the liberal Catholics ? I take 
special care not to cast doubt upon their 
honourable intentions , concerning alike their 
Church and their country. But the difficulty 
is that the world, while it never remains 
stationary, is equally certain never to make 
progress as the result merely of good inten- 
tions. It is often reaffirmed by the liberal 
Catholics that religion does not exclude 
genuine patriotism. That is quite true, speak- 
ing generally ; but the question remains to 
be decided whether the Catholic religion — 
as it is at present organized and embodied — 
excludes the love of Italy, under its present 
scheme of unification and government. 

The real question, reduced to its simplest 
form, lies exactly here. It is here, moreover, 
that the liberal Catholics find themselves 
confronted by a religion which excludes their 
country, and by a native land which ex- 
cludes their religion. The liberal Catholics, if 
strictly impartial, are compelled to make this 

admission ; and, if they are logical, they 

K 
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must also admit that it is necessary to deny 
the one or the other of these two contradictory 
alternatives. * What do you mean ? ' I hear 
some of them exclaim. 'Do you mean that we 
are either to deny our religion or to deny our 
country ? ' And so they vehemently protest : 
* Shame! this shall never be the case; for 
we sincerely love them both.' So be it. But 
how are the liberal Catholics to harmonize 
these two mutually-exclusive issues ? 

They are constantly declaring : * The reli- 
gious papacy — ^if not the political and royal 
papacy — ^is on friendly terms with Italy. 
We love the religious papacy, though not the 
political and royal papacy : we love the 
Catholic religion, though not the Pope when 
he is transformed into a King.' I quite 
understand and respect this affection ; but 
is it really compatible with sincere attachment 
to the Pope and to his trusted adherents ? 
Here arises accordingly another important 
question : here arises an additional perplexity 
which cannot meanwhile be got rid of. The 
religious papacy developed during the Middle 
Ages, step by step, into a political and royal 
papacy ; for at that time the political ecclesi- 
astics were often less deserving of censure than 
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the political laity. After the Middle Ages, 
however, the political laity were very fre- 
quently correct in conduct, while the political 
and royal papacy was very often corrupt. 
That is to say, the two parties changed 
places. Accordingly it became impossible to 
let things continue in their mediaeval con- 
dition. Nevertheless, the reUgious papacy 
persists in its claim to be a political and 
royal papacy. It advances this claim in the 
name of the religious papacy, i.e. as a means 
of carrying on the religious papacy in a com- 
pletely independent manner. 

Are the liberal Catholics in a position to 
persuade the fanatical Catholics, from the 
Pope downwards, that the Church must never 
again think of securing temporal power ; and 
that, inasmuch as the Church must possess 
a moral independence, that independence is 
to be found, not in a restricted material 
dominion (which in reaUty makes the Church 
a slave, instead of its being freed from all 
subjection to the Princes of this world), but 
in the moral doctrines which it teaches ? 
In their consciences, the liberal Catholics 
know they are in no position to achieve this 

result : they know only too well, better than 

k2 
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do others, the inveterate obstinacy of the 
Vatican. Nevertheless they believe they can 
somewhat lessen that obstinacy. They hope 
through their liberalism to induce the State 
to make quite impossible concessions, while 
they hope through their Catholicism to in- 
duce the Vatican to become gradually less 
antagonistic to their proposals. 

These are vain hopes, the usual vain hopes 
that dream about a possible reconciliation ! 
A reconciliation could take place only if the 
Church and the State were to be brought to 
understand in the same way certain funda- 
mental political doctrines. They cannot agree 
meanwhile, seeing that the Church is still 
living in the political environment of the 
Middle Ages (or, at least, cannot yet disen- 
tangle itself from that environment), while 
the State is living in the atmosphere of a 
modern political community. At the present 
moment the liberal Catholics — instead of 
striving to harmonize contradictory and irre- 
concilable alternatives — ^should undertake, as 
genuinely liberal Catholics, to promote a liberal 
Catholicism, i. e. a Catholicism more consonant 
with modern religious requirements. In this 
way they could make Catholicism completely 
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independent of the necessities which, owing 
to the political conditions of Europe, sur- 
rounded it in times gone by. Such a mission 
having been achieved, a mission that would 
bring the liberal Catholics great honour, there 
would follow by and by a reconciliation that 
no one could fail either to desire or bless, — 
provided, of course, it could be eflfected with- 
out concessions that would be inimical to 
the moral life of Catholicism or to the 
political existence of the State. 

But the liberal Catholics lack sufficient 
courage to show themselves resolute against a 
narrow and mediaeval Catholicism. They vacil- 
late between fear of the Pope and a genuine 
affection for him. From this state of affairs 
it follows that, while the liberal Catholics do 
not compel the Church to make the necessary 
reforms, — ^reforms which they alone could 
initiate with efficiency, and without creating 
suspicions that they were Christians of ques- 
tionable stability, — ^they contrive (sometimes 
secretly and at other times openly) to prevent 
the State from promoting the study of reUgion 
in its colleges. That is to say, they prevent 
the State from fostering this study in institu- 
tions in which it might be conducted with 
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entire independence, and yet with scrupulous 
fairness towards every man's religious con- 
victions. 

I am compelled to declare these facts. I do 
it purely for truth's sake, and not out of 
disrespect towards others. It is from the 
liberal Catholics — barring some rare and noble 
exceptions — ^that there arise the most serious 
of all the obstacles that to-day impede the 
investigations undertaken by religious criti- 
cism in Italy. The hindrances in question 
are due chiefly to these very men, viz. to 
leaders who occupy a large place and control 
powerful interests in important Government 
spheres, in the Legislative Chambers, and 
in the various Universities. Some liberal 
Catholics, acting in good faith, do not perceive 
— and others, acting in bad faith, make 
pretence of not perceiving — ^the great harm 
they are doing through preventing our obtain- 
ing a thoroughly complete system of national 
education, — a system which is so urgently 
demanded both now and in view of the 
future, and not less by Italy than by Chris- 
tianity itself. 
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XIX 

2. Having spoken thus far of believers, 
alike fanatical and moderate, I come now to 
deal with unbeUevers, whether indifferentists 
or scientists.^ 

(i) When I was occupied in discussing the 
Earlier Hindrances which affect the study of 
religion in Italy,^ it was shown that our 
malady of indifference towards all religious 
questions is traditional, and is of very long 
standing.^ Moreover, it has often become 
augmented through fear awakened in us by 
the haughty bearing of the Papacy. And 
this same malady has become intensified in 
Italy to-day. It is no longer the product of 
hatred, for it is usual for men to show them- 
selves generous towards a humbled foe. Nor 
is it the product of fear ; for the Curia, 
influenced by ecclesiastical considerations, is 
not nowdisposedtoemploy any newly-invented 

^ l^P' P' 126. Translator.] 

2 [Op. jyp. 69 ff. Translator.]^ 

^ To our earlier and later indifference correspond our 
local proverbs, viz. that of Rome, ' Master Nicholas, don't 
mind it ' ; of Naples, ' Master Raphael, don't trouble about 
it ' ; of Florence, ' You simpleton, don't get confused,' or 
* don't preoccupy yourself with it ' ; of Venice, ' We have 
not paused to concern ourselves with it.' 
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instruments of violence. To-day, luckily for 
Christianity, the Pope — quite after the manner 
of Christ — ^is under the necessity of making 
' appeal to the multitudes : ' Whosoever is 
willing to do so, let him follow me/ 

Religious indifference in Italy in our age is 
due to causes entirely different from those 
which produce it outside of Italy. Some 
people, while not desiring any religious faith 
for themselves, have still no intention of 
taking the trouble to antagonize it in others. 
They act thus, at one time, out of sheer 
apathy ; they act in this way, on other 
occasions, because they are convinced that 
reUgion proves to be, among the common 
people, a pleasant and useful delusion. It is 
a delusion therefore, they hold, which ought 
to be left in the possession of those who 
yield to it, no intruder seeking to destroy it. 
This kind of indifference may be found among 
both foreigners and Italians. But there is 
another sort of indifference, viz. one that is 
peculiar to us who live in Italy. The laity, 
it is afi&rmed among us, must not concern 
themselves with religious questions.^ The 
laity, it is quite true, built up old poUtical 

^ [Cp. jyp* 1^ ^^ 1^^* Translator.] 
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Rome, and also modem political Rome. 
This represents no paltry achievement. 
Nevertheless it is the priesthood, it is declared, 
that must occupy itself with religion ; and it 
must do this all the more, seeing that modern 
political Rome would run grave risks if the 
supreme Catholic hierarchy were to find the 
laity venturing to interfere in matters of 
religion. 

(a) So far as the first group of indifferentists 
is concerned, the answer I make to them is 
at once brief and prompt. Even if it be 
the case that religious faith is only an illusion, 
that fact is no sufficient reason why we should 
abstain from making an accurate historical 
and psychological analysis of it. So long as 
that analysis shall remain unaccomplished, 
the illusion will continue ; and illusions 
which are nothing better than illusions effect 
evil rather than good for the human race. 
But the factor of religion, examined into 
without prejudice and with genuine liberality 
of mind, is invariably something positive, 
inasmuch as it always includes positive and 
ascertainable facts. It is upon these facts, 
as upon enduring foundations, that ardent 
faith builds its castles of illusory memories 
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and hopes. Hence it is that, in all religions, 
the positive element precedes what is merely 
supposititious, and survives what is merely 
supposititious. This principle explains the 
persistency of religions wherever man is found. 
How then can this fact (partly positive and 
partly supposititious) be entirely neglected ? 
How can we afford to omit studying it, and 
examining into its advantages and disad- 
vantages, through the instrumentality of well- 
equipped University Schools ? 

(jS) As for the second group of indififeren- 
tists,^ here is my answer. Has the laity — 
and, above all, the Italian laity — ^really no 
interest whatever in religious matters ? Who 
can honestly defend such a view ? Yet it is 
said over and over again that the priesthood 
not only has a superior interest in affairs of 
this sort, but that to it alone belongs the 
privilege of controlling and studying religious 
questions. -"As a matter of fact however, 
from the very birth of Christianity onwards, 
clergy and laity have taken part in the control 
and study of religion. The Church was con- 
stituted of believers, who might be either 
clergy or laity, priests or seculars ; and such 

^ [Op. p. 136. Translator.] 
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continued to be the canonical constitution of 
the Clmrch for many oentoriesy a fact that 
was not ^itirdy unknown even to the Council 
of Trent. 

But, putting that matter aside, — an inquiry 
that would lead me much too far away from 
my subject, and that would not be viewed 
with approval by the present ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, — 1 content myself with just one 
practical (and, at the same time, sociological) 
suggestion^ Let the priests govern the 
Churches after their own manner, estab- 
lishing in their behalf dogmas, precepts, and 
religious rites. Let them see to it that these 
dogmas, precepts, and rites are observed and 
respected within their temples. Let them 
be in these places ministers and preachers, 
it being reasonable that, within ecclesiastical 
establishments also, some distinction in rank 
among office - bearers— or, as it pleases men 
to put it now, a due differentiation ^ — should 
preclude the risk of confusion. The laity, 
however, are not prohibited by such considera- 
tion from studying the facts of religion in 
a purely historical way. For example, have 

^ Herbert Spencer, Prindplea of Sociology. London, 1886. 
(See under ' Ecclesiastdcal Institutions'.) 
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the clergy alone, in Italy, issued publications 
bearing upon the Council of Trent ? Signor 
Giuseppe De Leva, who has written very 
competently on this subject, is a layman, 
and a University professor. And, when the 
clergy exclusively are considered, have all 
of them written about this Council in quite 
the same manner ? I answer, and most 
emphatically. No. Fra Paolo Sarpi, a friar 
of the Order of the Servites, wrote as a theo- 
logian who was not answerable to Rome ; ^ while 
Cardinal Pallavicino, a friar of the Order of 
the Jesuits, wrote as a theologian dependent 
on Rome.^ Or, to cite an example from 
abroad, I might add that Dr. Dollinger, 
a canon of the Church, — whose death, recently, 
was universally lamented — compiled quite 
independently his Documents for a History 
of the Council of Trent.^ He performed his 
task as a CathoUc, yet not as a Roman 
Catholic, if one must judge by the standard 
of the latest authoritative decrees. 

\} Historia del Concilio Tridentino. Venice, 1619. Tr.] 
[2 Istoria del Concilio di Trento. Romey 1656-7. Tr.] 
3 Documenti fer la storia del Concilio di Trento. Monaco, 
1876. 
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XX 

But the predominant source of trouble in 
Italy — one that has its origin invariably in 
our past or present indifference — ^lies here : 
abstract propositions, which become stupid 
and even dangerous in actual life, are con- 
tinually being promulgated. Thus it is con- 
tinually repeated, in a great variety of ways, 
that the State does not require to scrutinize 
perpetually the dogmas and rites of the 
Church. It is quite true that the questions 
raised in this connexion relate to matters 
that are much more intimately connected 
with the Church than with the State. And 
yet the State has good cause to exercise 
scrutiny ; on the contrary, it has reason to 
feel considerable alarm touching certain eccle- 
siastical dogmas and rites. The dogma of 
the Trinity, for example, seems to be a ques- 
tion wholly indifferent, in so far at least as 
the State is concerned ; and yet that very 
dogma, after the Peace of Constantine, was 
the cause of a long struggle between the 
Church and the State. Likewise, the Worship 
of Images seems to be a rite of no great 
consequence to the Government ; and yet, 
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from the time of Leo Isaurus to the reign 
of the Empress Theodora — i. e. for a hundred 
and twenty-four years, from iLD. 718 to 
A.D. 842 — ^this practice gave rise to many 
bloody conflicts between the Church and the 
State. 

Nor does it suffice to say that, in our era, 
the times are altogether changed. If the 
times have changed, the causes for serious 
strife between the Church and the State, in 
reference to yet other dogmas and rites, have 
not passed away. The Church in our own 
day has undertaken to raise the doctrine of 
the Temporal Power to the status of a dogma. 
This attempt, of course, could not possibly 
be acceptable to the Italian Grovernment. 
Wishing to prevent its promulgation, a direct 
appeal to this effect — as I know with absolute 
certainty — was made to some of the Bishops. 
With regard to rites, the Church continues 
even to-day — as is customary with all religions 
that make their appeal to the populace — ^to 
lengthen the list of religious festivals. The 
State, on the contrary, being constrained 
rather to promote labour for economic ends, 
is bound to restrict the number of religious 
festivals, and to conserve the workman's toil. 
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I have desired thus to bring together a few 
illustrations, in order to show how much pure 
abstraction there is in certain current theories 
touching an alleged indifferentism between 
the Church and the State. It is quite true 
that the State, which is bound to respect 
the liberty of the Church, neither formulates 
nor promulgates religious dogmas and rites ; 
but it certainly ought to possess an historical 
and critical School for the examination of 
ecclesiastical dogmas and rites. This step 
is fully within its prerogative ; it is indeed 
a part of its imperative duty. Although the 
State does not include within its University 
curriculum inquiries covering the entire range 
of human knowledge and belief, nevertheless 
a School such as I have indicated would 
render a twofold important service. It would 
yield (a) a preventive service, through its 
anticipating (by means of discussions) the 
good or evil consequences that were likely 
to spring from certain projected dogmas 
and rites, according as these institutions 
were shown to be commendable or lacking 
in sufficient warrant ; and it would jield 
(6) a corrective service, through its examin- 
ing independently the historical evolution 
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and application of the dogmas and rites in 
question. 

By reason of the unfortunate difl&culty 
I have already mentioned, viz. the common 
acceptance among us of purely abstract 
principles,^ it is held that the laity — who 
built up ancient political Rome, and also 
modern political Rome— must not busy them- 
selves with religion.^ These petty abstrac- 
tions, beyond all denial, run counter to the 
teaching of history ! Did ancient political 
Rome, as a matter of fact, stand completely 
separated from religion ? And does modern 
political Rome, as a matter of fact, stand 
detached from the Catholic Church ? Things 
that were bom together and which have 
remained a unit through so long a period, 
things which belong at one and the same time 
(though under different aspects) to the priest- 
hood and to the laity, — ^how is it possible 
abruptly to put them asunder ? It is con- 
ceivable only in the form of an abstraction. 
But, after all, do abstractions really govern 
the world? Alas, for the nation that is 
governed in that way ! Yet, in Italy, the 

1 [See p. 141. Cp. also pp. 120, 158, 178, dc. Trans- 
lator.] 2 [(7p. p, 136. Translator.] 
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so-called doctrinaires are often none other 
than knights who defend mere abstractions, 
in the alleged interest either of the Monarchy 
or of the Republic ! 

Modern poUtical Rome, fearing various 
risks, has tried to exercise neutrality towards 
the Church, That is all right. Neutrality 
keeps the State separated by a proper distance 
from the Church. But neutrality must at 
the same time be armed, not disarmed. It 
must be equipped (as the case reqtiires) not 
with lances and rifles and cannon, but with 
serious studies and able professors in the 
department of religion. If the present regret- 
table inertia in the Universities with regard 
to all religious research be continued, there 
will surely come to pass in the moral world 
what happened not long ago in the material 
world. Out of strong attachment to neu- 
trality, it was declared and insisted upon 
that we must have a free hand ; and it ended 
in our having merely empty hands \ At the 
present juncture, out of regard for this 
selfsame attachment to neutrality, it is de- 
clared and insisted upon that we must keep 
our minds free from the trammels of any 
form of religious study. The certain result 

L 
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will be that we shall by and by have empty 
minds, a consequence that will occasion great 
injury to our country , as affecting alike its 
Christian and its political interests. 

XXI 

2. From Italian unbelievers who are in- 
differentistSy I pass now to our unbelieving 
scientists. 

And, in the first place, I must remark 
that, in Italy, specialists in the sciences 
of Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Geology, and so on, 
feel at heart — in the majority of cases, nay, 
practically in all cases — a measure of in- 
diflEerence towards every sort of religious study, 
and also towards every sort of philosophical 
and historical study. My friend Professor E. 
Morselli clearly saw the reason of this senti- 
ment, when he wrote a few years ago : ' The 
Italian scientists — alike the most learned, and 
those who contribute most by the results of 
their investigations to extend the domain of 
knowledge into new and not easily accessible 
fields— ordinarily turn away from the study 
of purely general questions.' ^ 

^ La fUosofia monistica in Italia ('Monistic Philosophy 
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Their indifference to the study of religion, 
it should be noted, arises from two causes. 
It originates plainly, in so far as religion is 
concerned, in a wish these men have that 
the faith of the vine-dresser and the joii^pr 
should prevail within their own family circles : 
it originates, in so far as science is concerned, 
in a wish to employ only and always within 
that domain the most minute and compre- 
hensive inquiry. This characteristic recalls 
the dual conscience of the representatives 
of the Renaissance in Italy. It reveals itself 
also in many of our modem literary men 
and philosophers, so that our scientists find 
themselves living amid a vast company of 
persons who are in entire agreement with 
their way of thi n king. Yet in their hearts 
there always reigns the fear, not of thunder- 
bolts from the Vatican (which will never 
again prove deterrent and awe-inspiring), 
but the fear of domestic and civil calamities, 
should the religious sentiment of the commu- 
nity ever become attenuated and disappear. 

Supported by a great host of illustrious 
thinkers and writers, I do not need to possess 

in Italy '). See Rivista di Filosofia Scientifica. Milan, 
January 1887. 

l2 
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outstanding authority in order to convince 
these scientists that the study of religion 
to-day is not prosecuted, as unfortunately 
it lods prosecuted during the past century, 
out of an impulse of hatred towards the 
religious feeling. To-day all popular tradi- 
tions, popular customs, and popular beliefs 
are sought out and studied with scrupulous 
care,^ in order to discover within them all 
that they may contain, — whether it be impor- 
tant or unimportant, wise or extravagant, 
serious or laughable, admissible or ignoble, 
natural or supernatural, — with the deUberate 
purpose of taking minute account of all the 
good that is in them.^ Accordingly, with 
special reference to man's reUgious beUefs, the 
result of all our historical and critical investi- 
gations will be — ^as, already, similar beneficial 

1 [Cp. jyp. 50-52. Translator.] 

^ Accurate studies in popular traditions are now being 
conducted in Italy. It gives me pleasure to specify a 
volume which was recently sent to me by my friend, 
Professor Finamore, a well-considered work bearing the title 
Credenze, usi e costumi ahruzzesi (' Abruzzian Beliefs, Usages 
and Customs'). Palermo, 1890. On a former occasion 
I had reason to praise Professor Finamore for another piece 
of work of the same kind, viz. his Studi critid di cdcune 
recenti jyubhlicazioni (' Critical Studies concerning some 
Becent Publications'). See Rivista di Filosofia Scientifica. 
March 1888. [Op. p. 52. Translator.] 
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effects from such inquiries are being reaped 
in other quarters — ^the purification (and not 
the destruction) of the religious sentiment, 
including the purification (and not the destruc- 
tion) of a honorfide Christianity. 

XXII 

But it will be afl&rmed, in opposition to my 
argument, that there are in Italy unbelieving 
scientists who, very resolute in their unbelief, 
do not wish to know anything about any 
religious faith whatsoever, and who struggle 
not only for the exaltation of science but for 
the destruction of religion. 

I should be living in a mere world of dreams 
if I were not aware — and I should be guilty 
of falsehood if I did not admit — ^that such 
thinkers do exist among us. Nevertheless 
I must say, and to their credit be it said, 
that these men stand ready to accord a genuine 
welcome to the study of religion in the Italian 
Universities. They accept willingly my lite- 
rary articles : nay, they are anxious to print 
them in their representative Review.^ More- 

1 The Rivista di Filosofia Sdentipca^ founded and pub- 
lished by Signer Enrico Morselli. Other Italian philo- 
sophical journals — such as the Rivista Italiana di Filosofia, 
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over, they so act although they know that, 
in opposition to their personal convictions, 
I neither afi&rm nor argue that science may 
some day be able completely to supplant 
religion. They frankly welcome the discussion 
of these questions, a discussion which is 
exceedingly fruitful in itself, and which is 
necessary indeed to the advancement of 
human knowledge and belief. For me, this 
single fact is enough ; for it is amply sufficient 

published by Signor Luigi Ferri, the Ntuwa Scienza, published 
by Signor Enrico Caporali, the Rosimi or the Nuovo Ros- 
mini — are never heard declaring that science, in course of 
time, may find itself quite competent to occupy the place 
of religion. Still it must be admitted that Signor Ferri's 
R&oiew, while sanctioning complete liberty of discussion, 
welcomes articles on religion, and passes a verdict upon 
books dealing with that subject. Signor Caporali also, in 
a journal which is written entirely by himself, handles 
constantly and ably various theologico-Christian and philo- 
sophico-religious questions, especially in articles dealing 
with the anti-clerical evolution. The Roimini and the 
Nuovo Rosmini, defenders of the Roman Catholic faith, 
lend much assistance through their polemic against the 
Jesuits ; but to this controversy I have referred already 
(cp. p. 1 1 7). A competent Rivista Rdigiosa is very desirable 
— is indeed indispensable — ^in Italy. Let us hope that the 
fates may be pleased to bring it into existence. Of this 
type of Review, conducted in a strictly historical and 
critical manner, we in Italy do not yet possess even one. 
Outside of Italy, however, such magazines exist everywhere. 
[Cp. j)p, 202, 281 and 297. Translator.] For quite a long 
time the Catholics, also, have had a special Review of their own, 
yiz.LaCivilidCaUolica. [Cp.j)p.202and24^. Translator.] 
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to ensure the progress of higher education 
within the boundaries of our country. 

In 1886 I wrote in my volume Primitive 
Christianity ^ — and I have in no wise changed 
my opinion — ^that ' science will continue to 
call in question, one after another, many of 
those religious convictions which man has 
long treasured in his intellect and heart \^ 
But our positive philosophers— or, as they 
are now called, our scientific philosophers — 
aflfirm, practically all of them,* that religion 

^ [II cristianesimo primitivo. This is the first volume of 
Professor Labancds important work entitled Delia religione 
e della filosofia cristiana (' The Christian Religion and 
Christian Philosophy '). Turin, 1886-8. Translator.] 

2 Cp. the Introduction, 

' Giovanni Cesca, a bold professor of scientific philosophy, 
in his pamphlet La religione della filosofla sdentifica (' The 
Religion of Scientific Philosophy '), Padua, 1889, has main- 
tained, in his accustomed manner, the very thesis I demon- 
strated in 1886 in my Primitive Christianity (see the 
Introduction, Chapter IX, and the Conclusion), viz. that the 
moral part-and not the dogmatic part-of reUgion will 
permanently remain. On the contrary, Q. Trezza, a sup- 
porter of the new scientific philosophy, is of the opinion 
(in his book. Religions and Religion) that ' the future does 
not belong to religion ' in any of its varying forms. [Pro- 
fessor Gaetano Trezza was formerly professor of Latin litera- 
ture in the Royal Institute of Advanced Studies in Florence, 
where he died in 1892. An aggressive representative of the 
negative school of criticism, many of his conclusions were 
undeniahly arbitrary and even extravagant. His little volume 
Le religioni e la religione vxis published at Verona in 1884. 
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is something purely transitory ; that religion 
consists of mere prejudices and caprices ; 
that — ;the Positive epoch having arrived, as 
is the case to-day — religion mxist disappear 
from the life of humanity ; and that the 
science of Etiology has now at length disposed 
of religion by showing that it is merely a form 
of disease. It is aflSrmed by them that, on 
the other hand, science is perennial, not 
transitory ; that it is based upon judgments, 

A severe review o/ it by Professor Mariano appeared in the 
Fanfulla, Rcme, March 23, 1884. Tbanslatob.] Prior to 
Trezza, my Mend Roberto Ardig&, in hia book The Morale 
of the PoeitivitU {Morale dei posiiivisti, Milan, 1879), demon- 
strated — he himBeli being an expert in scientific philosopiiy 
— tbat ' religion will pass away . Giuseppe Sergi, onotiier 
author possessed of the highest culture m scientific philo- 
sophy, and anothei personal friend of mine, is of the same 
opinion as Ardigu and Trezza. See his L'origine deifenomeni 
paichici (' The Origin of Psychical Phenomena '), Milan, 
1885. Provided progress is made, no harm is done though 
each advance by his own road. But, laying aside all 
theoretical questions, I content myself with 3ie remark 
that it is not feasible, in Italy, that the ciy of ' Here and 
Now' should prevail, — or, to put it better, that things 
should be precipitated from one extreme to another. 
Gregory I — and I purposely mention a Pope who was 
quite legitimately called ' the Great ', and who secured 
immense benefits for the Roman Church — wrote to Mellitus 
pncst i^ho had reproved Serenus, another priest who was 
tt t >o much impetuousneBs), ' necesse est ut giadi- 
p In il U9, non autem saltibus elevare.' See Regesia 
m ronumorum. P. Jaff^ edition. Berlin, 1851. 
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not prejudices ; that it represents to-day the 
Positive epoch, not mere suppositions ; and 
that it betokens the quickening, not. the 
dissolution, of the vital forces in man. 

It would not be hard to prove that religion 
has enjoyed much wider expansion than 
science, whether we have regard to its age 
or to its general difihision ; that it shows no 
sign whatever of its being about to become 
extinct ; that, while it assuredly includes 
prejudices, it also includes judgments, exactly 
as in the case of science itself ; that it is 
a positive fact, not less experimentally demon- 
strable than science ; and that, far from its 
being in reality a disease, it extends a welcome 
on occasion to the incurably HI, — even as it 
welcomes science also, which is not whoUy 
free from disorders of the kind just indicated. 
But, to tell the truth, I must not — ^in con- 
nexion with the argument which I have now 
in hand — enter into a discussion of this 
character. This is not an inquiry which it is 
possible to dispose of m a few crisp pro- 
positions, where certain formal statements 
can be met by certain opposite statements 
that balance them. For me it is enough if 
the right of religious discussion be approved. 
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especially in the Universities. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that each professor will 
defend his own opinions in his own way ; 
and, from this conflict of contrary ideas, great 
scientific and historical progress will result 
touching that unique fact which is at once 
so old and so new, so venerated and yet so 
controverted, — ^the phenomenon of religion. 

Concluding my remarks concerning un- 
believers who are scientists, it is only fair to 
state that — although, out of their devoted 
attachment to science, they view with dis- 
pleasure all religion, of whatsoever sort it be — 
they do not turn their backs upon religious 
argument, whether found in books or in oral 
teaching. On the other hand, the religious 
Catholics, if they belong to the fanatical 
party, resolutely detest and oppose aU such 
discussions ; while, if they belong to the 
liberal party, they fear them, and often 
secretly obstruct them. It has always been so, 
in every part of the world ; science, of a truth, 
is more liberal than religion. Indeed, to put 
it briefly, science is liberty. Religious men — 
yes, even educated religious men, making 
always some necessary exceptions — are too 
often conservative up to the point of intoler- 
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ance ; and sometimes they become perse- 
cutors who in no degree come short of 
exhibiting the very severest tyranny. It is 
not to be wondered at therefore if, from these 
men, there arise the very gravest hindrances 
to our having religious instruction imparted 
in Italy, even though it should be furnished 
by only three or four of our Universities. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ABOLITION OP THE THEOLOGICAL 

FACULTIES 

Before concluding my statement, I wish 
to record in a summary way — ^the record will 
be useful in itself, and it will lend additional 
confirmation to the contentions I have already 
demonstrated — the events that transpired in 
the two Legislative Chambers when the 
Theological Faculties were abolished in our 
Universities.^ The suppression took place in 
the year 1873, the proposed Law having been 
discussed at much length in Parliament,* and 
the debate having been renewed later in the 
Senate.' I shall not pause to recall the names 
of the various speakers, or to enumerate the 
particular points they respectively urged ; 
I shaU mention merely the facts and general 

^ Signor F. Scaduto has explained the argument from 
the pomt of view of Ecclesiastical Law — ^the subject which 
he teaches in the University of Naples — ^in his pamphlet 
Uabolizione ddle FacuUd, di Teologia in Italia. Studio 
istorico-critico, Turin, 1886. 

2 From April 25 to 27, and from April 29 to 30, 1872. 

^ January 22, 1873. [Cp. p. 180. Translator.] 
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principles that governed the discussion. These 
facts and general principles will reproduce as 
in a mirror the likenesses of leaders who, 
moved by different religious tendencies, still 
exist in our country. The fanatical group of 
Cathohcs are of course excepted, seeing that 
they are not represented in our two Legis- 
lative Chambers. 

The discussion was, beyond question, a 
highly important one. Various true and 
agreeable things were said ; some important 
promises were made ; but the conclusion 
reached proved hurtful, both at the time and 
subsequently, to advanced University educa- 
tion. On the one side were those who 
favoured the aboUtion of the Theological 
Faculties ; on the other were those who 
opposed it. It was imfortunately not the 
Anti-aboUtionists who won the day, but 
the Abolitionists, at whose head stood our 
Minister, Signor Cesare Correnti. 

Both parties were agreed touching one 
point : they were agreed that the Theo- 
logical Faculties, in so far as they were Tpro- 
fessioncU Faculties, could not possibly survive. 
These Faculties would now no longer be 
attended by priests, nor would priests seek any 
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longer the Doctorate in Theology. In a word, 
it is impossible in a country like ours — ^where 
the priesthood is not an office in the gift of 
the State — ^that there should be professional 
Faculties of Theology in the Universities. 
Thus it became clear that such Faculties 
could no longer exist in our Universities. 
But did it not equally become clear that the 
teaching of confessional theology could no 
longer be continued in our Universities? The 
necessary expulsion of professional theology 
being admitted, it was essential that the 
necessary expulsion of confessional theology 
should likewise have been admitted ; but, in 
this particular, the two parties were not of 
one mind. 

XXIV 

The Abolitionists who were unbelievers — 
whether indiflferentists, or scientists, or reli- 
gious men but opposed to the Papacy — quite 
naturally did not wish to retain in the Univer- 
sities any theology whatever. They did not 
wish to retain even confessional theology. 
At the same time, in order that their advice 
might secure additional weight, they laid 
great stress upon certain abstract propositions 
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that might easily have been refuted,^ and upon 
certain incidental facts that were of little or 
no importance. The propositions cited were 
two, viz. (a) the necessary separation of the 
State from the Church, and (6) the incom- 
petency of the State in regard to confessional 
theology, — or, as many preferred to call it, 
dogmatic theology. So far as the facts cited 
were concerned, the scarcity — or, rather, the 
altogether insignificant number — of students 
of theology in the Italian Universities was 
strongly insisted upon.* 

The Anti-abolitionists — nearly aU of whom 
were liberal Catholics — were divided amongst 
themselves : some were favourably disposed 
towards (a) neutrality and indifference, while 
others were eager to promote (6) some form 
of reconciliation with the Church. But they 
vigorously opposed two suggestions, viz. (1) 
that the separation should take place but 
should be merely transitory, it being clear 
that a good understanding in the matter 
could be arrived at only gradually, and 
(2) that the legal separation should be formally 

1 [Cp. pp. 119, 141, 144, 178, dtc. Translator.] 
^ Sixteen or eighteen professors, but only four or five 
students ! 
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agreed to, but should not in reality be carried 
into effect. In so far as the question of 
incompetency was concerned, they declared 
that the State is likewise incompetent in the 
matter of Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
&c., and yet the State has its Chairs of Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, &c., in the Univer- 
sities. Moreover, in so far as the students 
were concerned, they rejoined that even 
highly distinguished scientists outside of Italy 
— men like Ampere, Bumouf, and Mohl — 
have frequently had but few hearers. Even 
Signor Francesco Fiorentino, now an Aboli- 
tionist, had only two students during a period 
of four years at Bologna : while Signor 
Buggero Bonghi, an Anti-abolitionist, secured 
only half a student during the same length of 
time at Milan. ^ 

^ Signor Giuseppe Massari, an Anti-abolitionist, made 
precisely this remark to Signor Fiorentino, an Abolitionist, 
viz. that the latter had at Bologna only two students 
during four years : he said also to Signor Bonghi — ^in 1870 an 
Abolitionist, but in 1872 an Anti-abolitionist — that he had 
secured at Milan only two students during four years. 
Signor Bonghi replied that he had really had only half a 
student, because the two men at Milan nad to attend the 
lectures of four professors during these four years. Surely 
any impartial judgment should recognize the fact that 
Schools of advanced education, just because they are not 
professional Schools, attract — ^and will always attract — 
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For my part, I am bound to remark that 
the two principles invoked by the Abolition- 
ists — ^viz. separation and incompetency — were 
mere abstractions. Thus the State and the 
Church, as actual realities, are always united 
and inseparable. To be sure, the State lives 
at some periods under the influence of the 
Church, viz. when the religious sentiment 
conspicuously dominates the -secular senti- 
ment, as was verified in the Middle Ages ; 
at other periods the Church lives under 
the influence of the State, viz. when the 
secular sentiment conspicuously dominates 
the religious sentiment, as began to be the 
case (and still continues) in the present 
Modem Age. A Church separated from the 
State means that a Church can exist apart 
from the State, or that it may be itself an 
independent State. But such was not the 
actual condition of things in 1872 ; nor is 
that condition a possible one for the Catholic 
Church, which would then be forced to become 
neither more nor less than a world-wide 

merely a few students. Thus it is plain that the scarcity 
of students is an argument of no vtJue when employed to 
discredit such Schools. Even the celebrated Professor Max 
Miiller had, at the outset, only one or two students in the 
University of Oxford. 

M 
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independent State — a position to which it never 
attained, even in the Middle Ages. On the 
other hand, the State separated from the 
Church implies that the State may exist apart 
from the Church, or that it may be itself an 
independent Church. But such has never been 
our experience, from the date of the Peace of 
Constantine (a.d. 313) to the present time. 

In like manner, the doctrine of incom* 
petency is merely an abstract principle. It 
may be said in the abstract that the State is 
practically incompetent touching every sort 
of knowledge, whether sacred or secular, 
divine or human. But the State, concretely 
considered — ^the State as it feels, and thinks, 
and acts — is competent to face all manner of 
questions through the medium of the different 
legislative and executive powers which are 
the express agents of its living organism. 
A Minister who dispenses pardons and justice, 
but who at the same time cannot employ the 
assistance of competent persons in reaching 
his verdict touching various legal questions, 
is reduced to helplessness and even to com- 
plete inaction. A Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion that cannot fall back upon the com* 
petency of persons who are experts in the 
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various fields of knowledge — ^and also in the 
field of religion, which is no longer a subject 
preempted by the priests — ought to be sum- 
marily closed. In point of fact, the modem 
State is possessed of a universal competency 
in virtue of the instrumentality of those 
particular competencies of which it is the 
controller, and by means of which it regulates 
the various public services. 

The Abolitionists had an undoubted right 
to suppress Catholic theology in the Univer- 
sities, taught as it was taught at that time ; 
instruction of that sort quite plainly belonged to 
the Roman Catholic Church. It represented a 
function expressly appertaining to the Church ; 
it did not represent a function appertaining 
to the State, seeing that the State does not 
regulate the priesthood, and that in addition 
it must be tolerant of all ecclesiastical con- 
fessions. This achievement, if effected, would 
have been quite sufficient to have met the 
Abolitionists' purpose. My statement is 
authoritatively confirmed by the action of 
some Bishops who, ahready in 1848, made 
formal request for the suppression of the 
Theological Faculties in this Universities.^ 

^ AUidd ParlamentoC ActBoi'PAT^a,ment'). April 29, 1872. 

m2 
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XXV 

The Anti-abolitionists, looking at the situa- 
tion from their special point of view— not 
content with opposing the arguments of the 
Abolitionists — affirmed that it was necessary 
to close the Theological Faculties only in so 
far as they were professional Schools, but 
held that they must not be discontinued in 
so far as they imparted Catholic theological 
instruction. There was one speaker, indeed, 
who pleaded for the retention of the Faculties 
just as they were, i.e, as professional Faculties, 
since Doctorates in theology were still being 
granted to priests in Turin by the University 
of that city. But it was an unsupported 
voice that uttered itseK thus in the wilderness, 
seeing that the Faculty in question, in its 
professional character, had no longer any 
existence. 

Things did not proceed after this manner, 
however, as regards the remainder of the 
Anti-abolitionists. These spokesmen were 
men of genuine weight who — now in the name 
of the Constitution,^ now in the name of 
our Catholic traditions,* now in the name of 

1 [Cp. pp. 170 ff. Translator.] 

2 [Ibid. Translator.] 
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that free debate which is simply indispensable 
in the interest of progressive studies,^ now 
in the name of that diversified knowledge 
which is not only useful but essential in all 
Universities* — demanded the continuation of 
Catholic theological instruction in the Italian 
Universities. There was one who went so 
far as to propose a comprehensive scheme of 
University instruction — at once orthodox and 
catholic — embracing the Protestant, Jewish, 
Buddhist, and all other religious faiths. The 
Anti-abolitionists began with a strong inclina- 
t^^ in favour of confessional instruction ; it 
wa&N^ this route that they arrived finally at 
the endorsement of a universal conf essionalism 
in University education. 

The foregoing proposal, to speak frankly, 
was attractive and impressive ; but, in the 
dogmatic sense in which it was conceived, 
it was not capable of realization in a purely 
national University. It could be carried into 
effect only in a University that was at once 
catholic in its scope and orthodox in its 
spirit. On the other hand, were this identical 
proposal to be made in the critical sense, it 

^ [Cp. PP' 171 ff. Translator.] 
2 [Cp. p, 172. Translator.] 
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becomes not only possible of accomplish men t, 
but useful and admirable even in a national 
University. There would be no insuperable 
hindrance to the introduction into such a 
University of a group of associated Chairs, 
devoted respectively to the different religions 
of the world. But how could we in Italy, 
at the date in question, consent to adopt so 
vast a project, seeing that now, after the 
lapse of seventeen^ years, scarcely any reli- 
gious instruction is even yet desired ? 

In France indeed, a few years ago, this 
immense project was actually realized. In its 
* Practical School of Advanced Studies ',* 
there has been added to the four previously 
existing Sections (viz. Mathematical Sciences, 
Physico-Chemical Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
and Historical and Philological Sciences) a 
fifth Section devoted to Religious Sciences. 
In this latter Section, there have been estab- 
lished various Chairs assigned respectively 
to the different religions of the world. It will 
not be amiss to specify the number and the 

^ [It is to be remembered thai the author published this 
essay in 1890. Translator.] 

' [Scole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris. Its Sec- 
tion des Sciences ReUgieuses uxm founded in 1886. Trans- 
lator.] 
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distribution of these Chairs. They axe as 
follows : — (1) Religions of the Far East, and 
of the American Indians ; (2) Religions of 
India ; (3) Religions of Egypt ; (4) Religions 
of the Semitic Peoples ; (5) Islamism and the 
Religions of Arabia ; (6) Religions of Greece 
and Rome ; (7) History of the Origins of 
Christianity ; (8) Christian Literature ; (9) 
History of Christian Dogmas ; (10) History 
of the Christian Church; and (11) History of 
Canon Law. 

France — a country which combines abun- 
dance of aids to study with a characteristic 
boldness both in initiation and execution ; 
a country which never, because of its quite 
rightful regard for what is old, foolishly 
overlooks what is new ; ^ a country which 
can now boast of possessing quite a con- 
siderable number of able scholars in the 
department of the study of religion (men who 
have felt themselves strongly impelled towards 
such studies, during the past century by 
various writers of their own nationality, and 
in our own century especially by E. Renan) — 
France, I say, has been able to put into 
operation this impressive design, a project 

1 Cp. § III, pp. 69 ft. 
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which already begins to bear abundant fruit 
in the form of important additions to our 
historical and critical knowledge of religions.^ 
In Italy, of course, we unfortunately do not 
enjoy such favourable conditions. Accord- 
ingly it is not possible for us to imitate 
France. All the more is it impossible because 
in that country the University instruction 
imparted by the Faculty of Theology (alike 
the CathoUc Faculty and the Protestant 
Faculty), although attended by very few 

^ A few months ago I received as a gift from Paris 
a volume of studies in religion. [Bibliotheque de r£cole 
des Hautes £tudes : Sciences Religieuses, vol. i. Paris , 
1889. Translator.] It was published (under the 
auspices of the Minister of Public Instruction) by the 
professors holding the above-mentioned Chairs. This 
volume, which wUl be followed by others, is a sufficient 
indication that the religious instruction thus established in 
France is resulting — and will every year result more con- 
spicuously — in a splendid advance on the part of the history 
and philosophy of religions. For this gift I now publicly 
ofier thanks to these distinguished professors. At the same 
time I render this acknowledgment especially to one of 
their number, Professor Jean R6ville, for the pamphlet — 
delivered to me only three days ago — which deals with 
Instruction in the History of Bdigions in the United States 
and Europe. (Extracted from the Reviie de THistoire des 
Religions. Paris, September^October 1889.) From this 
pamphlet it appears that — ^not only in Europe, but also in 
America — the study of religions is being vigorously pro- 
moted. And in Italy ? Let us leave it to posterity to 
pronounce the crushing verdict ! 
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students, has never been abolished ; ^ whereas, 
among us, that abolition was brought about 
with undue haste, in so far at least as Catholic 
theology was concerned. But while unable 
to imitate France in this respect, we should 
at least do what is open to us, and without 
delay, — ^in order that we may remedy the 
false step we took in abolishing our Faculties 
of Theology without immediately substituting 
something definite in their stead. This mis* 
take wiU become more apparent when I 
resume — as I now do, without further pause — 
my examination of the BiU for the Suppression 
of the Facvlty of Theology in the Universities 
of the Kingdom.^ This examination has been 
interrupted by the necessary interjection of 
a few words touching the ofl&cial instruction 
which is being given in France in connexion 
with the various religions.* 

^ [Fof very many yearsy no Catholic students have pursued 
theological studies in the University of Paris, The Catholic 
FacuUy of Theology of that University accordingly, in point 
of fact, no longer exists, Tbanslatob.] 

2 Progetto di legge per la soppressione della facuUd di 
teologia neUe Universitd del Regno, 

* [Cp. p- 166. Translator.] 
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XXVI 

Resuming then our argument, we remark 
that those among the Anti-abolitionists who 
desired to retain Catholic theological instruc- 
tion, and to retain it in the name of the 
Constitution, were perfectly logical when they 
appealed to the first Article in that Document ; 
but they were bound, in addition, to admit 
that that first Article is no longer in harmony 
with the new conditions now prevailing in 
a united and liberated Italy. ^ The other 
Anti-abolitionists, who asked for Catholic 
teaching in the name of our traditions, were 
decidedly wrong. The discussion (at the time 
in question) was not one which concerned 
itseK with the early traditions of Italy, seeing 

^ Here is the first Article of the Constitution : ' The 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion is the only religion 
of the State. The other forms of worship now existing 
are tolerated in conformity with the laws. This Article, 
after the manner in which it was conceived, could not be 
accepted even by Rosmini in his book, The Constitution 
according to Social Justice {La Costituaione secondo la 
giustizia. Milan, 1848. Published anonymously). At any 
rate, the second part of the Article contains so large a 
measure of religious toleration — as has been well brought 
into relief by Professor Philip Schaff {Church and State in 
the United States, pp. 112-4. New York, 1888)— that, 
even under it, untrammelled instruction in religious history 
may be imparted in our Universities. 
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that laws look towards the future rather than 
the past. I quite understand that reforms 
must never wholly ignore the past ; but, 
on^he other hand, the present and the future 
must never be sacrificed to the past. In 
addition to this fact, it is desirable that those 
national traditions which we often invoke 
should be emptied by degrees of their out- 
grown and offensive contents, in order that 
Italy may not forever have to wear chains 
upon her feet, — chains which prevent her 
from moving and advancing, when every- 
thing else (whether below, above, or around 
her) is making steady progress. And, yet 
once more; our honest CathoUcs should re- 
member that ^their Master, imder the guise 
of an admirable simile, once remarked to 
some devout Pharisees : * New wine cannot 
be put in old casks ; otherwise the new wine 
breaks the casks and it is spilled, and the 
casks are destroyed.' ^ 

The solitary voice that pleaded for the 
preservation of Catholic religious instruction 
in the interests of free discussion, and also 
in the interests of those varied departments 
of knowledge that are simply indispensable 

1 Luke V. 37. 
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in Universities, was entitled to candid con- 
sideration ; but this advocate forgot in this 
connexion that free discussion, so salutary in 
the prosecution of religious studies, does not 
exist in Italy. I have already referred to 
this fact.^ Further; Catholic instruction, as 
it was given at that time, could not give birth 
to anything like free discussion, seeing that 
the teaching in question was already lifeless. 
What manner of controversy could take 
place between a living man and a corpse ? 
In making this remark, I do not wish to say — 
as one Deputy presumed to declare — ^that 
free discussion is wholly lacking (and always 
wiU be lacking) in Italy. Let us be on our 
guard against making such dubious and 
pessimistic predictions ! I must add, at the 
same time, that it could never have been 
expected that the State would continue to 
maintain its Catholic and dogmatic scheme 
of University instruction, if its object were 
directly to promote a curriculum of the widest 
possible scope. A great variety of scholarly 
teaching must indeed be provided by the 
Universities, but not that particular form 
of scholarship which serves exclusively to 

1 [Cp. pp. 73, 76, 143, dc. Translator.] 
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educate and qualify the priests of the Roman 
Church. 

The State, it is true, may furnish instruction 
in Catholic theology in the Universities, in 
addition to the other subjects it makes pro- 
vision for ; but it must provide teaching of a 
strictly critical type, viz. for the purpose of 
reconstructing the history of the evolution 
of dogmas in a perfectly independent manner. 
In such a case, the item of Catholic instruction 
would enter afresh, and as an integral part, 
into the historical and philosophical higher 
education of the nation. In this way, and 
in this way alone, the State would abstain 
from theologizing in the Universities after 
the accustomed manner of the Church, while 
it would more completely fulfil that function 
which properly belongs to it in connexion with 
the general theological and ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the hour. 

But, at the date in question, the liberal 
Catholics, because of their attachment to 
the Roman Church, were very eager for the 
continuation of the theological curriculum, — 
just as, at the present moment, they will not 
give their consent to the introduction of 
religico-Christian studies into the Universities 
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(Le. in a critical sense), because of this self- 
same attachment to the Church of Borne. 
Without a scruple— on the contrary, convinced 
that they are fulfilling a duty — ^they are sacri- 
ficing the education of the laity to clerical 
education ! They wiU not be persuaded that 
we are raising no question touching the validity 
of the religious consciousness, — which is some- 
thing to be respected in all and by all, even by 
the most advanced of independent thinkers; 
we raise a question only touching a new 
manner of studying that consciousness. And 
it is precisely this different manner of studying 
it that occasions the free discussion which 
is so beneficial to human knowledge and 
belief, — a result which is not secured when 
the religious consciousness is studied in the 
same way by the professors both of the 
Church and of the State. 

XXVII 

We now come to deal with the final issues, 
not only of the legislative discussion in refer- 
ence to the Faculties of Theology, but also 
of my argument bearing upon the Earlier and 
Later Hindrances confronting the study of 
religion in Italy. 
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With regard to the discussion in the Legis- 
latiire^ I remark that — ^the whole of the 
Deputies (Left as well as Bight) being agreed 
that it was not possible any longer to continue 
the teaching of professional theology — it was 
necessary they should agree that the teaching 
of confessumal theology likewise could no 
longer be continued, the latter being insepar*- 
ably connected with the former. Instead of 
that, an ambiguous type of confessional 
theology was left in force. This fact gave 
rise to yet another ambiguity between the 
Abolitionists and the Anti-aboUtionists ; inas- 
much as all the Deputies recognized the value 
of theological teaching in the Universities,^ 
the parties should have been divided into 
Transf ormists of various degrees, — some de- 
siring a thoroughgoing reform, while others 
asked only for very moderate changes. This 
distinction seems at first glance to be merely 
academic, but in reality it is not so. 

From all that was said and argued at the 
time, it is manifest that absolute abolition 

^ ' Theological teaching ' stands here for ' religious teach- 
ing '. I use the word ' theological ' in the broad signification 
of ' religious '. I adopt this course in order to avoid variance 
with the terminolo^ employed in a discussion which centred 
around Faculties of Theology. 
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was desired neither by the Left nor by the 
Bight. This agreement implied that what 
was really desired, both by the one side and 
by the other, was a transformation. If this 
idea could have prevailed in an unambiguous 
manner, what would have happened ? A 
transformation, on a greater or smaller scale ; 
or, what amoimts to the same thing, a trans* 
formation of a more or less radical character. 

The mistake, it must be confessed, lay 
with the Minister, who — in place of presenting 
before the Chambers a Bill for the transforma-^ 
Hon of the Faculties of Theology — presented 
a Bill for the sujypression of these Faculties. 
This action was inspired by its effecting an 
apparent economy of seventy thousand Lire ^ ; 
but, as a matter of fact, not even this Minister 
was in favour of the total suppression of 
these Faculties, as will be seen from what 
I am now about to state. 

The Abolitionists, who were the more 

^ The Faculties of Theology in the several Universities 
cost the State the sum just mentioned. But during th^ 
discussion it was proved that, by destroving the Faci^ties, 
only an apparent economy was obtainea : for, on the one 
hand, a pension had to be granted to the majority of the 
professors who were dismissed, while, on the other hand, 
a promise was made by the Government to substitute some 
new forms of historical instruction in religion. 
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radical Transformists, never denied the neces- 
sity and utility in the Universities of a type of 
religious teaching that would be entirely inde- 
pendent of every ecclesiastical confession. But 
some of them wanted, in place of professional 
and confessional theology, * Religious History ' 
and * Religious Literature ' ; others wanted 
* The Comparative History of Religions ' ; 
others wanted * Ecclesiastical History ' or ' The 
History of the Church ' ; and yet others wanted 
*The History of Christianity'. It was Signor 
Correnti,^ the Minister who took his place 
among the AboUtionists, who alluded to ' The 
History of Christianity ' in these words : ' We 
must substitute Ecclesiastical History for 
Dogmatic Theology, — or, if preferred, call it 
The History of Christianity, — which will of 
course be made to include, not only a survey 
of external events, but also an exposition of 
the fimdamental essence of religion.' ' The 
character of the religious teaching that was 
about to be inaugurated was made perfectly 
clear. But who put his hand to the plough ? 
Not a single Minister ! 

^ [Cp. p. 167. Translator.] 

2 Aui dd Parlamento (' Acts of Parliament '). April 29, 
1872. 

N 
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Even the Anti-abolitionists, who were at 
heart less radical Transformists, did not deny 
the necessity and utility of some sort of 
religious teaching in the University Schools* 
On the other hand, they wanted nothing more 
than a minimum transformation ; that is to 
say, they merely wished to ensure that 
theology should become clearly confesatorud, 
instead of its remaining confessional and 
professional as it had been up to that day. 
Some one urged that, by its continuing to 
be confessionalf — it was already Catholic, of 
course — ^the State could, after a time, con- 
strain priests to take it by bestowing some 
benefice upon such men. In this way there 
would be provided a section of the clergy 
who would be better educated than the others, 
and who naturally would be more tolerant in 
spirit. It was an attractive idea, but it was also 
a mere abstraction.^ Why ? Because it was 
a proposal not capable of accomplishment, — 
either then or now, and who shall say when ? — 
for the manifest reason that, in Italy, while 
the benefice is bestowed by the State, the 
office is assigned by the Church. But the 
Church would never confer the office if it 

1 [Cp. pp. 119, 141, 144, 158, 161-3, *c. Translator.] 
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saw that there was imposed upon the bene- 
ficiary the necessity of attending the theo- 
logical Schools of the State, — Schools which, 
in its judgment, were deemed heretical, and 
even worse. 

However that may be, I am concerned 
only to draw the inference that, if the dis- 
cussion had been conducted — as it ought to 
have been conducted — within a domain where 
all were admittedly Transformists, giome reli- 
gious teaching would unquestionably have been 
left in the Universities. But, on the contrary, 
it was conducted between Abolitionists and 
Anti-abolitionists. Thus it came about that 
abolition was effected, while the substitution 
of some new teaching has remained a mere 
ideal, and an extremely vague and indeter- 
minate ideal. I have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that, if those who fought on behalf of 
Catholic theology had triumphed, their 
triumph would have been of more advantage 
to Italian education in connexion with religion 
than is that inertia into which the matter 
fell, and which has continued now for seven- 
teen years. In point of fact, some of the 
old professors of theology would have received 

a pension, while others would soon have been 

n2 
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removed by death. Thus the old men would 
have been succeeded by young professors who^ 
well equipped by studies made abroad, would 
have furnished our Universities with a Catholic 
religious teaching that was at once sober and 
broad, a desideratum of which even we in 
Italy stand in real need. 

XXVIII 

But what, on the contrary, was the final 
outcome of this prolonged discussion, — a dis- 
cussion in which, as I am constrained to 
admit, so many admirable things were very 
fitly spoken ? A Law received approval by 
the Deputies on April 30, 1872, and by the 
Senators on January 16, 1873,^ in which the 
Theological Faculties were destroyed by the 
terms of the very first Article, which read : 
' The Faculties of Theology now existing in 
the Universities of the State are dissolved.' 

To this first Article there was added a second 
one, formulated as follows : ' The courses 
of instruction proper to these Faculties — ^in 
as far as they possess a general educational 
value, whether historical, philological, or 

^ [The subject toaa again before the Senate same days later. 
Cp. p. 156. Translatob.] 
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philosophical — may be given in the Faculties 
of Literature and Philosophy, according to the 
advice of the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction/ ^ 

If the first Article dissolved, clearly and 
concisely, the old system of theological teach- 
ing, the second Article — ^though not in a clear 
and concise manner— inaugurated the new 
system which was authorized to take the place 
of the former one in all our Universities. 
In the second Article, a scheme of religious 
teaching was deliberately proposed ; but it 
was projected, not only in a vagudy general 
way^ but also in a form that was left purely 
optional ; and it was subordinated yet further, 
as regards the execution of it, to the ju^ment 
of the Superior Council of Public Instruction. 
Being drawn in this particular form, the 
second Article of this Law does not embody 
the wish — ^nay, the resolute purpose— of the 
entire body of the Deputies who spoke on 
that occasion. And why ? Because the con- 
tending parties were called Abolitionists and 
Anti-abolitionists, whereas, according to their 

^ Raccoba ufficidle ddle leggi e dei decreti del regno ^Italia 
(' Official Collection of the Laws and Decrees of the Kingdom 
of Italy '), Series II. January 26, 1873. 
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speeches, they were really Transformists of 
a more or less radical order. 

However that may be, it is beyond dispute 
that, embodied in the Law, there was the 
definite proposition of a scheme of religious 
teaching that would replace in the Univer- 
sities the system of theological teaching that 
had been done away. It is also beyond 
question, judging from a perusal of the 
discussion, that some substituted system of 
teaching was desired by all parties, and in 
both of the Legislative Chambers. This is 
so true that, in the elective Chamber, Professor 
F. Abignente — an Abolitionist, who proposed 
the introduction of * The Comparative History 
of Religions ' ^ in place of Dogmatic Theology 
— ^was retained by the Government in the 
University of Naples as professor of * The 
History of the Chiu'ch',' he having been 
already appointed to this Chair in 1861. 

In the Senate, Professor Terenzio Mamiani, 
though he gave his vote in favour of the 
sv/ppreasion of the Faculties of Theology, 
protested that he did not wish, as the result 
of this legislation, to see all religious studies 

^ ' Stoiia Comparata delle Religioni/ Gp. pp. 20 and 288. 
2 ' Storia della Chiesa.' 
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brought to an end in the Universities. As 
a matter of fact, he employed these identical 
words : — * It is certainly not a spectacle 
that affords me pleasure, that I see religious 
teaching dislodged from the Universities, and 
thus see indirectly increased the deplorable 
ignorance of the clergy.' ^ Accordingly Signor 
Mamiani — a man of authority in the Senate, 
especially in regard to questions of Public 
Instruction — did not wish his vote for abolition 
to be taken to indicate, even in the slightest 
degree, a desire on his part for the exclusion 
of all religious teaching from the Universities. 
To this latter kind of abolition, equally with 
his colleagues in the Senate, he was in point 
of fact most strongly opposed. 

^ Atti dd Smato (' Acts of the Senate '). January 16, 
1873. [See also his La religione dell' awenire. Milan, 

1880. TRANSLATOR.] 



CHAPTER VIII 

REFLECTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the meantime, what has happened ? 
What has been accomplished between 1873, 
the year of the promulgation of the new Law, 
and the present year, 1890 ? 

XXIX 

Owing to our hereditary and personal 
indifference touching questions of religion, 
nothing that is firm and stable and decisive 
has been effected within this long period of 
seventeen years. As though nothing had 
occurred in our two Legislative Chambers, 
as though no proposal had been made in 
accordance with which the teaching of religion 
was to be actively promoted in the Univer- 
sities, as though the Government had assumed 
no obligations in the name of the Chambers 
and of the country, — ^the whole discussion, and 
the legislative sanction secured, have been 
cast into the depths of oblivion ! Partly to 
avoid troubles that might arise from the group 



J 
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of fanatical Catholics, partly to gratify some 
of the liberal Catholics, and partly for yet 
other reasons which have to do with finance, 
the Government has allowejl University in- 
struction in religion to lapse, and (quite after 
the manner of Pilate) has proceeded to wash 
its hands of the whole matter. 

It is necessary however to make one 
remark, and it chances to be peculiarly 
opportune. At the outset, Pilate tried in 
various ways to save Jesus from the fury of 
Jewish fanaticism. Having foimd himself 
imable to succeed in that endeavour, he 
washed his hands in the presence of the 
multitude, saying : ^ I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person ; see ye to it.' ^ 
What has the Italian Government done 
to preserve the historico-religious Chairs in 
our Universities, — Chairs which were desired, 
which were even ardently desired, by the 
Legislature, — seeing that the theologico-dog- 
matic Faculties have been destroyed ? By 
burying these Chairs in oblivion, it has put 
into practice the less noble part of Pilate's 
action. Pilate was at least to be excused, 
even though he cannot be justified. The 

^ Matthew xzvii. 24 ; Luks^xdii. 6-9 ; Jolin zviii. 2d-37. 
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multitude, crying out for Christ's crucifixion, 
threatened Pilate ; being incited to this step 
by the Pharisees, they declared they would 
accuse him before CsBsar, a ruler whose wiU 
in those days was inexorable law.^ From 
modem Rome, however, Caesars who are 
endowed with such absolute authority have 
altogether disappeared. The modern Caesar is 
one who is a respecter of the law, — ^nay, he is 
entirely its servant, — since it owes its origin 
exclusively to the will of our two Legislative 
Assemblies. 

XXX 

Subsequent to the approval of the appoint- 
ment of the Deputy, Signor Abignente, as 
professor, — an appointment which was fore- 
determined by the post he already occupied 
at Naples, — ^the newly-passed Law was buried, 
just as if it deserved to rot forever. Professor 
Abignente having become a CoimciUor of 
State in 1876,^ the reUgious teaching which he 
had imdertaken — ^the only teaching of its kind 

^ Gustav A. Miiller, Pontile Pilatus, der filnfte Prokuratar 
van Jud&a und Richter Jesu von Naxareth (' Pontius Pilate, 
the Fifth Procurator of Judsea and the Judge of Jesus of 
Nazareth '). Stuttgart, 1888. 

2 [Cp. p. 22. Translatob.] 
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at that time — was discontinued in the Univer- 
sity of Naples. In 1886 — after the lapse of 
eleven years, during the whole of which 
period the Law of 1873 had been buried, — 
that Law was disinterred by the action of this 
same University, viz. the University of Naples. 
That institution desired to secure another 
professor in the room of Signor Abignente, 
seeing that the latter had been promoted 
to the Council of State. Signor Giuseppe 
Coppino, who was the Minister at that time, 
consented ; and Signor Mariano was appointed 
to that University as professor of * The 
History of the Church \^ Signor Coppino 
likewise — a year later, viz. in 1886 — entrusted 
to the present writer the temporary ^ duty of 
teaching * The History of Christianity ' * in 
the University of Rome. No other instruction 
of this sort has as yet been established in any 
of the other Universities. 

It is to be remarked, further, that the 
suppression of the Theological Faculties in 
1873 has rendered good service to the Clerical 

^ * Storia della Chiesa.' [Cp. p. 23. Tbanslator.] 

2 [Cp. pp. 29 and 66. Also footnotCy p. 190. Trans- 
lator.] 

3 * Storia del Cristianesimo.' [Cp. p. 28. Translator.] 
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party, but not to Italy. Signor Massari — it 
is a pleasure to refer expressly to him, for 
he was ever a devoted Italian and Catholic — 
had already said before the Chamber (therein 
adopting the conclusion of a learned German 
priest), that ' the suppression of theology in 
the Universities was a step very gratifying 
to our enemies '• Ah me ! if he were only 
alive to-day, and if he could see that — 
following upon a destruction that was favoured 
even by himself, among other Anti-abolition- 
ists — only an infinitesimal part of the earlier 
system of religious instruction in the Univer- 
sities has been restored, how his noble heart 
would be enraged and filled with pain ! In 
fact, we could have done no conceivably 
better thing for the fanatical party among 
the clergy ; for we removed from the Univer- 
sities that limited measure of religious study 
which, even such as it was, sufficed to incite 
their malice and ignorance, two qualities 
which are the sole supports of their extra- 
ordinary pretensions. 

In this connexion, we in modem Rome are 
exactly like those in ancient Rome : ^ we 
exhibit a totally wrong conception of tolera- 

^ [Gp. ^. 100-101. Translatob.] 
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tion, a conception which precludes a proper 
amount of governmental interference, and 
which results in universal and pitiable indiffer- 
ence. And as such a condition of things 
proved hurtful to ancient Rome, it will likewise 
most assuredly prove hurtful to modem Rome. 
If at that time an insolent Caasarism and 
a placid Indifferentism co-operated in bringing 
about the decline and fall of ancient Rome, 
a semi-democratic Fapalism and a semi- 
aristocratic Indifferentism are attempting 
to-day — vainly, we hope — ^to effect the same 
results in the case of modem Rome. If, as 
invariably happens, Indifferentism should fail 
to bring us any blessing, Fapalism is preparing 
for us (and will most certainly bring us) not 
a little evil, — ^unless indeed, through a broad 
historical study of Christianity, a study which 
should begin with the superior Schools and 
reach by degrees the ordinary Schools of 
the people, Fapalism shall yet be compelled 
to apply itself to its one legitimate mission. 

XXXI 

I understand, of coiu*se, that it is not 
required of us that we should do things in 
a hurry. On the contrary, I bear in mind 
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that a thing done without due deliberation 
must of necessity be done over again, and then 
more cautiously. But between the doing of 
a thing with too great speed, and the not 
doing of it at all, there is the golden mean 
of progress ; that is to say, we must advance 
gradually, — a procediu'e which is universally 
the correct norm of life, whether public or 
private. 

To-day it would appear — indeed it is ac- 
tually the case — that, in Italy, we are making 
absolutely no progress. At the end of seven- 
teen years we possess — ^for the promotion of 
the study of religion in our Universities — one 
well-defined course of instruction at Naples, 
and one provisional Chair at Rome ! ^ And, 
what is worse, both of these courses of instruc- 
tion are left wholly outside of all organic 
connexion with the rest of University teach- 
ing ! Not in this way, certainly, can any real 
progress be made. 



^ [It wUl he recalled that the Naples Chair is <U present 
vacarUy having remained unfilled since 1904. Cp. pp. 26 
and 196. With regard to the Chair in, the University of 
Rome, it is no longer a merely temporary post. Professor 
Labanca has worked very hard and very loyally on its behalf, 
with the result that it does not stand to-day in its earlier 
precarious position. Cp. pp. 29-30. Translatob.] 
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Owing to the earlier and later hindrances 
which still thwart the study of religion and 
the imparting of instruction in that subject 
in Italy, we shall perhaps never be permitted 
to enjoy even the consolation of exclaiming 
* Better late than never \ but shall one day be 
constrained with profound sorrow to declare 
' It is now too late \ 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE MODERNIST MOVEMENT 

Before proceeding to deal briefly with that 
widespread movement which — particularly in 
Italy — embodies one of the most inviting 
theological problems which Europe presents 
to-day, it may be well to take a glance at 
the present position of things in that country, 
and to note with some care the outstanding 
features of the situation. Such a survey 
indeed is imperative if Modernism in Italy is 
to be really understood, and its probable 
issues rightly appreciated and foreshadowed. 

I 

Judging from the significant contents of 
Part 11,^ the immediate outlook in Italy, in 
so far as the historical and critical study of 
religion is concerned, is in some respects most 
discouraging. 

In the first place, it is to be deplored that 

1 Cp. pp. 61 ff. See also pp. 15-7. 

o2 
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the Grovemment has made no appointmebts 
to additional Chairs in this department for 
more than twenty years. On the contrary, 
when Professor Mariano's resignation was 
accepted a short time ago, no one was invited 
to succeed him. Professor Labanca, usually 
so hopeful, feels sometimes deeply concerned 
in regard to the future, — although the closing 
sentence of his Difflcoltd, antiche e nvove, 
written two decades ago,^ gives utterance to 
views that were decidedly more pessimistic 
than are the expectations he confidently 
expresses to-day.^ 

A second impediment to advance lies in the 
fact that the Chairs actually established have 
never been linked in any way with other 
kindred Chairs in the Faculty to which they 
belong.' They occupy therefore an isolated, 
indefinite, and indeterminate position. Atten- 
dance upon the lectures is entirely voluntary. 
Accordingly, only a few students have been 
attracted thus far ; and they who come are 
scarcely inclined, under present conditions, 
to view this study in a way commensurate 
with its high and exacting demands. Professor 
Labanca has abundant ground for his com- 

1 Cp. p. 191. 2 Cp. p. xix. 8 Cp. p. 190. 
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plaint that he has had to content himself with 
gathering merely * hearers, not disciples'.^ 
The discipline is a difficult one ; and this fact, 
coupled with others, exerts a distinctly deter- 
rent effect upon the annual enrolment of 
students.^ 

A third handicap is traceable to Italy's 
general indiflference towards religion. During 
the Reformation, and in an increasing measure 
since that time, this sentiment — open and 
undisguised — ^has provoked the comment of 
all interested observers. Paragraph after 
paragraph might be quoted from the writings 
of distinguished authorities who, although 
themselves Italians, reaffirm this judgment 
with the most absolute frankness. One well- 
known author has remarked that there is 
not faith enough in Italy to-day to make 
heresy, or a prosecution for heresy, possible. 
Numerous citations to the same effect might 
be taken, almost at random, from the books 
of those two University teachers who are best 

^ See his Ricordi e giudizi% p. 5. 

^ Professor Mariano has taken occasion to animadvert 
upon the small amount of interest this study evokes among 
Italian readers generally. Gp. his Cristo e Budda, p. 44. 
See also Professor Labanca's statements, as already given 
on pp. 78, 99, &c. 
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qualified to offer evidence upon this point ; 
but two brief excerpts will sufl&ce. * We do 
not hold religion in any serious and sincere 
esteem,' declares Professor Mariano.^ * I have 
demonstrated in my Difficolta, and in other 
works of mine, how hurtful to our country is 
the [prevailing] apathy towards religious in- 
vestigations, and above all towards Christian 
and Catholic investigations,' aflfirms Professor 
Labanca.^ Not that the Italians at heart 
are otherwise than a religious people ; no 
visitor can make a lengthy sojourn in the 
peninsula without being more and more 
impressed with the fact that Italy's religion 
is everywhere, and that it is a profound 
reality. At the same time, as the traveller 
passes to and fro, he is often led to 
recall Mazzini's sagacious remark : ^ Religious 
thought is asleep within the Italian people, 
waiting for the man who shall awake^ it ; 
and he who accomplishes this task will do 
a hundredfold more for his country than all 
its political parties can achieve, though they 



^ Intomo alia storia ddla Chiesa, p. 78. Florence, 1904. 

^ Ricordi e givdizii, p. 10. See also p. 8. TMs fatal 
lack is referred to, over and over again, by Professor 
Labanca in the present volume. 
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were joined in one.' ^ Every well-wisher of 
the Italian race, every one whose mind is free 
from prejudice and whose heart is large 
enough to make him wish to promote the 
supreme interests of Italy to-day, will join 
Professor ViUari in his advocacy of the 
paramount claims of religion, — not the claims 
of ^ this or that dogmatic reUgion, and (least of 
all) the religion of the Syllabus or of the latest 
Encyclical, but a belief in the Ideal, in human 
brotherhood, and in a man's duty to his 
neighbour. It is not for us to say how long 
it will be before Italy responds to the call ; 
but there are signs ' ^ that the dawn of a better 
day is approaching. 

The outlook is overshadowed however by 
two additional obstacles, one of which is posi- 
tive and the other negative. The positive 
impediment — and it is at present the chief 
hindrance to the historical study of religion 
in Italy — is unquestionably the Catholic 
Church. The Ultramontane party was simply 
overjoyed when it saw the Theological 
Faculties suppressed : for if it was imagined 

^ Giuseppe Mazzini's Doveri ddV uomo (' The Duties of 
Man '). Genoa, 1851. [14th ed., Florence, 1901.] 
> Cp. ThA Times, London. November 18, 1907. 
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that mischief might arise from courses of 
religious instruction imparted under the older 
administration, much more was such trouble 
reasonably to be feared under the new regime. 
Moreover, the giving of such instruction by 
laymen has always been severely frowned 
upon, and that feeling has never been keener 
or more resolute than to-day. Yet further, 
the breach between the Universities and the 
Church has been considerably widened of 
late. It is only natural that strong words 
on the part of the Church have evoked some 
very frank and forcible rejoinders : indeed 
nothing strikes one more, in glancing over the 
Italian Reviews, than the exceeding freedom 
of speech which Catholics occupying promi- 
nent positions in the country are wont to 
employ when discussing the delinquencies of 
the Vatican. Take, for example, many of the 
statements contained in Part II of the present 
volume. 

Professor Labanca openly declares that 
there are particulars in which the Papal 
propaganda is not in harmony with the 
Christianity of the Bible, while he regrets that 
so few readers have been found willing to 
peruse Signor Gemelli's ringing challenge to 
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the Church.^ But the reply of the Curia is 
always the same : * It is a very serious mis- 
demeanour to give voice to such sentiments, 
or even to revolve them in one's mind!' 
Possibly the representatives of these newer 
religious studies in the Universities have 
damaged their cause fay occasionally yielding 
to the temptation to hurl theological thunder- 
bolts. The provocation so to act has been 
indeed very great ; but the consequence of 
surrender to this enticement (at least in many 
instances) has been the bringing of these 
studies into grave and needless disrepute. 
The Papal Encyclical of September, 1907, has 
added no ray of hope to a situation that was 
already sadly distraught. However earnestly 
that official Letter may be defended on some 
grounds, it is surely one of the most reaction- 
ary documents that has ever issued from the 
Vatican. It serves, however, directly to con- 
firm our present contention. The Catholic 
Church, in all lands, is resolutely opposed 
to the introduction of the critical study of 
religion. The recent Encyclical will hardly 
succeed in its eflEort to revive the mediaevalism 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but 

1 Cp. pp. 110, 111. 
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its very appearance has brought more clearly 
into view one of the many forces with which 
modern scholarship in Italy has mif ortunately 
to contend. 

There remains to be mentioned a note- 
worthy negative fact, yet a fact of the very 
first importance. Italy, thus far, has never 
possessed a journal in which the historical 
study of religion could be thoroughly and inde- 
pendently dealt with.^ The Catholics possess 
several Reviews of a superior class, to some 
of which reference will be made in a subse- 
quent chapter ; ^ but in so far as these latter 
publications deal with the study of religion, 
they view it always from a narrow confessional 
standpoint. One knows beforehand exactly 
what each writer will say. The Protestants 
also maintain some highly valuable magazines 
of a similar character, but these pubUcations 
are after all admittedly limited in their range. 
A vigorous effort was made, a short time ago, 
to provide a scholarly journal for those who 
wish to study religion on its purely historic 
side ; and, as a result, two very promising 
new Reviews have recently been started.^ It 

1 Cp. footnote, pp. 150 and 297. 2 Cp. p. 284 : also p. 150. 
^ II Rinnovamento : and the Cwnobium. See pp. 247 and 283. 
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has surprised no one that both have abeady 
been put upon the Index. ^ The publication 
of both journals has proceeded, however, 
quite as though nothing had happened, — a fact 
that in itself is one of the most significant 
signs of the times. More notable still, — a very 
happy augury, certainly, for the new century 
— another international Review has been begun 
under exceptionally able management. It 
was hoped by some of its projectors that it 
would be able to devote itself exclusively to 
the study of religion, and the title originally 
proposed clearly indicated this fact, viz. 
Rimsta di studi orientali religiosi ; but it has 
since been issued under a slightly altered 
designation.^ Although it leaves still un- 
occupied the great field which it was at one 
time intended it should cover in a reason- 
ably adequate manner, it is nevertheless a 
courageous literary project. Moreover it 
promises to prove, not only for the country of 
its origin but within a very much wider circle, 
a welcome and genuine help to the cause it 
seeks to serve. 

^ The first Index librorum prohibitoruniy that of Cardinal 
Delia Casa, was printed at Venice, 1548. 
^ Rivista degli studi orierUali. See p. 282. 
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II 

But, turning now to speak of the brighter 
features of the outlook, numerous indications 
of this sort are happily not wanting. It will 
sufl&ce if attention be drawn to merely a few 
of them, and to one of them in particular. 
The remainder of this chapter, accordingly, 
will be devoted to an exposition of Modernism. 
It will give a detailed account of that new 
agitation by which aU other symptoms of 
religious unrest in Italy are at present dwarfed 
and overshadowed. 

Modernism is the name appUed to a move- 
ment that has played many parts, and on 
widely-separated stages. Certainly it is not 
a movement that is peculiar to the century 
in which it formulated and issued its challenge. 
It is not a movement that is peculiar to Italy. 
Nor yet is it a movement that is peculiar to 
the Church of Rome. At the same time, in 
the sense in which the designation is usually 
employed to-day, it represents not only a 
distinctively Catholic movement, but possibly 
also a great turning-point in the history of 
a faith that has exercised age-long and world- 
wide sway. 
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It is proverbially difficult, when describing 
an agitation which comprises a long series of 
occurrences (some incidental, some contrived, 
but all tending towards a common end), to 
accord full weight^-and yet no undue amount 
of weight — ^to each circumstance that has 
exercised an influence of really commanding 
importance. Various factors in the situation, 
admittedly of genuine moment, tend to rise 
into a quite unwarranted prominence in the 
historian's mind. It may be that the factors 
in question obtrude themselves so persistently 
that they hide the presence of others which 
likewise contributed their quota to the results 
ultimately obtained. Or it may be that 
these factors make insidious appeal to the 
historian's personal bias, and thus his 
sounder judgment is unconsciously deflected 
and overborne. The task is never an easy 
one ; but unquestionably it becomes doubly 
difficult when one has to describe a crisis 
that is still in process of evolution, and 
especially if it is taking place within the 
theological arena. The necessity of preserving 
a strictly impartial attitude is insistent and 
imperative. It will hardly be claimed that 
the Vatican, in its dealings with Modernism, 
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has shown itself able to meet this test in 
a satisfactory manner. 

Perhaps it is not a possible achievement, 
that one should give a correct diagnosis 
of a movement which, unfolding itself very 
gradually and under conditions of a sternly 
repressive character, can be confidently esti- 
mated only after a stiU further lapse of time. 
An attempt, however, will now be made to 
present a truthful sketch of contemporary 
Modernism, special reference being made to 
its origin, its incentive, its leaders, and its 
aims. 

Ill 

When did this new religious revival begin ? 
Modernism, as it is known in Italy to-day, 
began about the year 1850. Its representa- 
tives at that time were not called cattoUci 
modemisti, but ^cattolici riformisti', i.e. 
Catholic Beformists. Its paternity is trace- 
able to Bosmini ^ and Gioberti, — ^men who, 
although they did not always see ex- 
actly eye to eye, were in the present con- 
nexion emphatically and enthusiastically at 
one. They longed for release from the 

1 Cp. pp. 116 and 279. 
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thraldom of outgrown modes of thought, not 
less than from the t3a'anny of various material 
oppressions. Both were men occupying the 
rank of international scholars. Both were 
diligent and persuasive writers/ and in this 
way exercised an immense influence not only 
among their own countrymen but also very 
widely elsewhere. Both had sought and 
obtained ordination to the priesthood, and 
both remained to the end unswervingly loyal 
to the person and authority of the Pope. 
No doubt other names might fitly be coupled 
with the two just mentioned, — especially the 
name of Audisio ; but, for the purposes of the 
present outline, no leaders can be specified 
who, in the early stages of this movement, 
secured so conspicuous and commanding and 
permanent a relation to it in all its subsequent 
developments. 

Bosmini, least of all men, would have 
coveted this distinction. Probably, had he 

^ Cp. Antonio Rosmini, Sistema fUosofico. Turin, 1845. 
Translated into English, Rosminfa PhUosophiccd System. 
London, 1882. Seepresent vol., pp. 116-7. Also, Giovanni 
Battista Pagani, Tlie Life of Antonio Rosmini'Serbati. 
London, 1907. Vincenzo Gioberti, II Oesuita modemo (' The 
Modem Jesuit '). 5 vols., Lausanne, 1846-7. Also, his Dd 
Primato morale e civile degli italiani (' A Moral and Civil 
Primacy in Italy '). Paris, 1843. 
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foreseen what was so soon to follow, he would 
have shrunk back in horrified amazement. 
He has been described, more than once, as 
^ the last link in mediaeval theology ' ; and, 
beyond question, his attachment to the older 
order of things was strong and persistent. 
Nevertheless, just as Cardinal Newman in 
England is held by many Catholic theologians 
— ^to the great scandal of the faithful, yet with 
considerable force of reasoning — ^to have been 
the real father of methods which others have 
merely worked out to their logical conclusions, 
so Bosmini — equally innocent of any such 
far-reaching purpose — promulgated a series 
of living germinating thoughts which are 
visibly bearmg fruit to-day. 

The roots of Modernism, to be sure, run 
a good deal further back than the middle of 
the nineteenth century. They can be traced 
without difl&culty in the work done by Mar- 
silio of Padua, — a reformer who, as early as 
the fourteenth century, distinctly anticipated 
much of the teaching with which Luther 
inaugurated his great Beform movement in 
Germany.^ The mention of this fact serves 

^ 9?* PP* ^^^ ^^^ ^^* ^® ^^^ Labanca, Ricordi e 
giudiziiy p. 4. 
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to remind one that, if the seeds of Modernism 
are now scattered all over Europe and across 
the Atlantic in America, Italy has had not 
a little to do with this far-flung propaganda. 
Of the representatives of Modernism in Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, France, 
England, and the United States, nothing of 
course can be said in the present volume ; ^ 
but it should not be overlooked that all these 
leaders owe their inspiration, indirectly if not 
directly, to Italy. It is quite true that the 
Kingdom from which the initiative of con- 
temporary Modernism was derived could 
never, unaided from without, have supplied 
to the world that beneficent stimulus which is 
now making itself universally felt. Italy's 
strength has for centuries been divided, its 
energies fettered, and its intellectual and 
religious aspirations ruthlessly dwarfed. 
Nevertheless Italy, now united and progres- 
sive, and full of eager ardour for promoting 
reforms in a dozen different directions, fur- 
nished the pioneers — ^not less than some of 
the chief modem apostles — of a renewed and 
rejuvenated Catholicism. 

^ The author is to deal fully with this subject elsewhere, 
at an early date. 
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IV 

Proceeding next to interpret the incentive 
which underlies contemporary Modernism, it 
is found to be practically the same in all 
countries within which this new spirit has 
manifested itself. What then, briefly stated, 
is the essence of this movement, as revealed 
in its beginnings ? Why did it ever emerge ? 
And what forces account for its vigorous and 
growing strength ? 

The real motive of Modernism may easily 
be ascertained by all who make a study of 
its history. It originated in no sense of 
irritation, or in any brooding over visible or 
imaginary wrongs. It began — and its chief 
strength still remains — among the ranks of 
those who, sober-minded and thoroughly loyal 
to the old traditions of reverence and sub- 
mission to authority, were busily fitting 
themselves for the ofl&ce of the priesthood. 
Quite incidentally, however, these men began 
to be aware of the complete transformation 
that has been wrought in human knowledge 
by the employment of the methods character- 
istic of modem inquiry. With less opportunity 
than most young men enjoy for acquainting 
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themselves with the momentous changes that 
have been effected in this way, these students 
gradually learned what had actually been 
accomplished through the discoveries of 
physical science, the recognition of the law 
of evolution, and the new Ught thrown upon 
the Bible by the advance of BibUcal Criticism. 
At first, the effect of this new knowledge 
proved confusing, then bewildering, and then 
startling. Nevertheless, the grounds upon 
which it was seen to rest stood firm and 
unshakable ; in many an instance there was 
positively no room either for doubt or denial. 
Moreover, as these inquirers were gradually 
constrained to admit, there was nothing 
surprising in the fact that the twentieth 
century — with its elaborate apparatus of 
learning, and its magnificent triumphs in the 
field of physical science — should achieve Uke 
notable progress within the domain of theo- 
logy. In a word : the great disintegrative 
and reconstructive process, all unconsciously 
started, had begun ; and there is now no 
force strong enough to counteract it, or even 
materially to deflect it from its purpose. 
It was in this way that contemporary 

Modernism began. It is due really to the 

p 2 
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birth of a new Renaissance movement. 
Science had opened men's eyes to behold 
a practically new physical imiverse. But, as 
Italy's earlier Renaissance was followed by 
a great religious movement, — in which, un- 
fortunately, Italy only very sUghtly partici- 
pated^ — ^this later Renaissance likewise has 
begotten a wide-spread religious reform, in 
which happily the Italian peninsula does 
participate. The critical study of religion, 
though as yet only in its initial stages, has 
revealed to the astonished Modernist the 
possibilities of a totally new conception of 
the Church, its government, and the whole 
temporal administration of divine things. 
The process of enlightenment has of necessity 
been long delayed ; even yet its advance is 
painful and slow. Some, not pausing to 
count the obstacles that have had to be 
overcome, may pronounce the progress thus 
far made to be disappointing, perhaps even 
disquieting ; possibly they may regard it as 
being radical and wrong. But the lessons 
which have been learned are not likely to be 
forgotten, or their disclosures despised or 
spumed. 

1 Cp. pp. 93 ft. 
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It need surprise no one that, as the outcome 
of ungovemed exuberance or of inexperience 
or of too hasty generalization, grave mistakes 
have been committed by some of the leaders 
of contemporary Modernism. Such results, 
however much they may be regretted, were 
inevitable ; the greater reason for surprise 
lies in the fact that they have been so few. 
Some of these false steps have been taken 
during the heat and stress of controversy, 
but they have for the most part been quickly 
repented and recalled. Others, like the indis- 
creet critical aberrations of some whose names 
it is not needful to specify, have done the 
movement an infinite amount of harm. 
Modernists would do well to take instant note 
of the consequences which have accrued in 
certain quarters from this source, and every 
possible precaution should be taken to mini- 
mize the risk of such occurrences in the future. 
Those likewise who are inclined to over-praise 
the reformatory agitation now in progress 
should remember that, if all its representatives 
were as rash as are some who speak in its 
name, the attitude of the Church towards it 
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would begin to win cordial commendation. 
It is a pity that a cause so admirable in its 
spirit and aims should ever needlessly incur 
reproach, and thus immensely strengthen the 
hands of its enemies. 

But while the welcome oflFered to Modernism 
should be prudent and discriminating, it is 
deeply regrettable that some critics, outside 
the Catholic Church, seem able to find in 
this religious revolt exceedingly little that 
they can really approve. On the contrary, 
they warn aU over whom they exercise 
influence that no confidence should be placed 
in the movement. What is one to say when 
a well-known religious journal voices its 
convictions in such words as the following : 
* In the present conflict of the Roman Church 
with Modernism, our sympathies are almost 
wholly with the Pope. The claims of mas- 
querading infidels, if granted, would end only 
in the destruction alike of morality and 
religion.' ^ And again : ' Some of our Con- 
tinental correspondents appear to have a 
certain hope in Modernism. We do not 
possess it. . . . So far as we have been able 
to follow it, the Modernist movement is 

1 Cp. The British Weekly. London, July 2, 1908. 
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essentially an infidel movement.' ^ It is de- 
plorable that responsible publications should 
thus give currency to views which, however 
honestly reached, are chargeable with serious 
misrepresentation. Notwithstanding many 
weaknesses easily discoverable in the Modern- 
ist movement in its present unorganized 
form, its persistent incentive is in the highest 
degree commendable. Modernism is not 
Rationalism, although individual Modernists 
may be Rationalists. On the contrary, 
Modernism is a profoundly religious move- 
ment.^ Should its hopes some day become 
realized, the results accruing to Italy, to 
Catholicism, and to Christendom lie beyond 
all human computation. Much traditionalism 
and mediaevalism still exist in Christianity, 
alike in its CathoUc and Protestant forms ; 
and Modernism will render no small or 
inopportune service if it helps to disclose 
this fact, the peril of it, and the consequences 
that have already resulted from its unsus- 
pected but baneful influence. 

1 Cp. The British Weekly, July 23, 1908. To the contrary 
efEect, see p. 252. 

2 C^. pp. 253, 266, Ac. 
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VI 

While speaking of certain current mis- 
apprehensions and misrepresentations of 
Modernism, it will assist in revealing yet 
further the true incentive of the movement 
if we define its exact relation to Protestantism. 
It is often said that Modernism is a sort of 
duplication and continuation of the German 
Reformation. No more erroneous statement 
could possibly be made. The ideals of the 
two movements are entirely different. There 
are indeed resemblances which seera to link 
Modernism with Protestantism ; but these 
resemblances are superficial, not fundamental. 
In both cases, it was the suppression of liberty 
of conscience that led to a revolt. Moreover, 
the constant appeal of the Church to the 
Bible led students of the Scriptures, alike 
Protestants and Modernists, to imitate the 
action of the ancient Bereans, — who, when 
they had heard St. Paul's exposition of 
Christianity, * searched the Scriptures daily ' 
in order to determine * whether these things 
were so '.^ Thus it has come about that — 
just as, in the political arena. Kings have 

^_Tfbe Acts of the Apostles, xvii. 11. 
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been made to understand that no theory of 
' divine right ' will any longer be accepted 
as a sufficient explanation of the vagaries of 
an Autocrat — ^the Pope has been apprised, 
first by Protestants and then by Modernists, 
that his accession to the Vicariate of Christ 
carries with it no warrant to enslave the 
conscientious thinking of sober and pious 
men. Modernism has, indeed, its counterpart 
in certain features of Protestantism, — ^the 
Protestantism of the sixteenth century, and 
also the Protestantism of this twentieth 
century. Nevertheless, the two movements 
are essentially distinct. Lutheranism begged 
for freedom to believe ; Modernism begs for 
freedom to think. Lutheranism, judged by 
the standard of to-day, was in many respects — 
alike in faith and act — crude, hesitant and 
narrow ; Modernism, on the other hand, 
animated by the environments of an entirely 
different age, is educated, confident, and 
overwhelmingly Catholic. This latter fact, 
as it will be shown later on,^ is one of the 
chief weaknesses of Modernism ; but of its 
existence there can be no possible doubt. 
Far from Modernism having any secret wish 

1 Cp. p. 293. 
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to transform Catholicism into * a kind of 
picturesque Protestantism,' ^ such a vision 
never enters its dreams. As Father Tyrrell 
puts it : * We are Roman Catholics by 
ineradicable conviction.' A recent startling 
publication, What We Want,^ states at the 
very outset : * For us, Christianity is the 
highest expression of genuine religion ; and 
of Christianity in its turn, we consider Roman 
CathoUcism to be the amplest reaUzation.' In 
the equally startling document, A Sovl-Crisia 
in Catholicism^^ the same sentiment is repeated 
in a slightly fuller form. It is a sheer mis- 
representation — a misrepresentation which in 
Italy is quite frequently made, but usually 
with a sinister purpose — ^to declare that there 
is practically Uttle diflference between the 
two movements. There is a whole world of 
diflference. Modernism is consciously at war 
with Protestantism. It is in revolt against 
certain features of Catholicism, but it is 
tenfold more in revolt against Protestantism. 
Again and again it has taken pains to make 
this fact perfectly clear. This attitude is 

1 Cp. The British Weekly, July 23, 1908 

2 Quello che vogliamo, p. 6. Cp. p. 242. 

^^Una crisi d^anvme nel ccUtolidsmo. Cp. p. 241. 
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due, no doubt, to a misapprehension touching 
Protestantism, a misapprehension as pro- 
found and as imwarranted as any that could 
possibly be entertained concerning Modernism 
itself, whether on the part of its CathoUc or 
Protestant critics ; ^ nevertheless, its present 
dislike of Protestantism is so manifest that the 
existence of this antipathy can not be denied by 
any who are in possession of reliable informa- 
tion. Modernism, accordingly, has -not the 
least intention of adopting and defending Pro- 
testant theology. It has not the least inten- 
tion of preparing a new Confession of Faith. 
M. Marcel Hubert has frankly declared that 

* a day will come when Catholicism also will 
make its act of Protestantism, and then there 
vnll he an end of Protestantism.^ 

If Modernists could only be brought to 
see it, they occupy ground and contem- 
plate results which are to a far greater 
extent Protestant than they are essentially 
Catholic. It has been affirmed with em- 
phasis — ^and quite truthfully — that Italy is 

* politically Protestant ' already ; and when 

^ Modernism complains bitterly that it is very often 
wrongly interpreted and misjudged. In this respect, it 
merely suffers in common with its neighbours ! 
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Modernism comes to understand genuine 
Protestantism as a whole, it will estimate it 
more fairly and accurately. Unfortunately, 
others besides Modernists are liable to fall into 
error in this connexion. In the meantime, 
however, there need be no further framing of 
overtures on the part of those who, a small 
and mistaken group, imagine they see in 
contemporary Modernists the prospect of an 
early addition to the growing ranks of Protes- 
tants. Neither need there be any bestowment 
of superfluous compliments upon men who 
are sometimes described to-day as being 
' the very flower of Catholicism ' ; though 
Modernists have surrendered some of the 
old foundations of their faith, they have at 
present no thought of joining themselves to 
those who are so vigorously applauding them. 
In connexion with this new movement, there 
have been positively no accessions to Protes- 
tantism from the side of Modernism.^ 

1 If it were not for the handicap of its unmistakable 
Protestantism, the Waldensian Church would grow very 
rapidly imder the impulse of present conditions in Italy. 
It is a native Church, inspired and controlled by competent 
native leaders. It is in sympathetic touch with its sur- 
roundings. It thoroughly understands the people among 
whom it labours. Its founder, moreover, Pierre Waldo- 
anticipating by centuries in France the hopes of Martin 
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VII 

Nothing has been said, thus far, concerning 
the leaders of contemporary Modernism. If 
one were to deal with this topic in a thorough 
and comprehensive way, it would be necessary 
to enter upon a geographical survey that 
would extend far beyond the boundaries of 
Italy. All Catholic countries have felt the 
thrill arising from the unwonted intellectual 
activity which Modernism has unquestionably 
awakened ; but, in view of the facts mentioned 
in an earlier part of this chapter,^ it can evoke 
no surprise that Italy's response to this 

Luther in Germany — strove earnestly at the outset to reform 
the Catholic Church from within. When this honest effort 
failed and vigorous persecution began, the Waldensian com- 
munity soon won the admiration and respect of thousands 
who never personally joined it. Italy began gradually to 
interpret aright its one supreme aim, and to-day many 
Catholics admit that Waldensian theology and worship 
have achieved a much closer approximation to primitive 
Christianity than they can hope to £nd in the Established 
Church of the nation. They mark also, and often envy, 
the conspicuous spiritual freedom which this evangelical 
commumon enjoys. They honour it in their hearts for its 
courage, its persistency, its imwavering testimony, and its 
Rowing abundance in good works. Nevertheless, this 
Oiurch makes but ineffectual appeal to the thorough-going 
Modernist. In the meantime, at least, its accessions must 
continue to come to it from quite another quarter. 
1 Cp. pp. 197-202. 
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summons has proved comparatively half- 
hearted and meagre. Many of the active agents 
of the movement in Italy are citizens of other 
comitries, while it is by the printing press 
rather than by means of the living voice that 
this work in the peninsula is at present being 
carried forward. Yet — eveii omitting all refer- 
ence to the more vigorous campaign that 
is being prosecuted in England, France, 
Germany, and the United States — ^there is 
much that is hopeful in the progress which 
Italy's silent yet persistent propaganda is 
effecting, even under conditions that are often 
extremely depressing. 

Professor Labanca, in a recent very interest- 
ing pamphlet, gives a sketch of Modernism 
and its chief representatives in the various 
countries of Europe ; but when, last of all, 
he comes to deal with Italy, we find him 
writing these significant sentences : ' I shall 
mention no names. I fear I might overlook 
some who are Modernists, and who fully 
deserve that title. On the other hand, I fear 
I might include some who, while undoubtedly 
Modernists, have no wish to be publicly 
registered. I fear that, if I were to mention 
names, I would be supplying quite unnecessary 
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information concerning honourable and stu- 
dious priests, — ^men who love their Church, 
and who, in the present difficult crisis, have 
no wish to be considered lacking in sympathy 
towards it.' ^ 

Probably Professor Labanca's caution is 
not ill-advised, and it will therefore be exempli- 
fied in the present volume also ; but there is 
much to be said on behalf of a policy of less 
rigid and benumbing anonymity. Reference 
will be made in a moment to some of the more 
important pubUcations that are now appearing 
in Italy in support of the Modernist cause. ^ 
For the most part, the identity of the writers 
is known only within a very narrow circle. 
This method of procedure however, it ought 
at once to be said, is a mistake. It must 
frankly be declared that, notwithstanding 
the penalties many authors would assuredly 
incur if their connexion with certain printed 
statements could be conclusively proved. 
Modernism will never command a large f ollow- 

sUldbo e Vuttima endclica di Pio X (' The Catholic Modern- 
ists and the Catholic Traditionalists. The new Syllabus 
and the latest Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius X '), p. 23. 
Rome, 1907. 
2 Cp. pp. 240 ff. 
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ing in Italy until it is known who are personally 
backing it. Personality is a factor that counts 
tremendously in a struggle of this character, 
and the personality of a leader counts unques- 
tionably most of all. What would even the 
Monk of Wittenberg have achieved, if he and 
those who stood by him had not, bereft of 
all disguise, come forward into the light ? 
Every reformer, as a matter of course, must 
expect to endure hardness ; yet how paltry 
are the risks that confront the innovator 
to-day, compared with the certainties that 
threatened those who lived in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ! Modernism may 
be right, or it may be wrong, in the estimate 
of the individual onlookers who chance to 
be watching it ; but how much are its 
supporters willing to put in jeopardy for its 
sake ? That is the whole question in a nut- 
shell. It may seem ungenerous to urge those 
who to-day are willingly facing immense 
hardships that they should prepare to shoulder 
additional and still heavier burdens ; but 
there are some prizes which, no matter what 
sacrifices they involve, are worth much more 
than they cost. Moreover, if there is one 
thing more than another that has served to 
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commend Modernism to Catholics throughout 
the world, if there is one thing more than 
another that has evoked the sympathy and 
aid of influential supporters, it has been the 
spectacle of the courage of those men who 
to-day ' suffer ' because their testimony has 
been fearless and imconcealed. Modernists 
are not slack in avowing their loyalty towards 
the Pope and the Church ; are they not 
moved often by the impulse of a still higher 
and more exacting loyalty ? A frank response 
to this prompting would lend an impetus to 
the movement, not only vigorous but electric, 
that would provide some genuine surprises 
both for its enemies and its friends. 

These words are neither rash nor unkind. 
It is not overlooked that the present line of 
procedure calls for, and has secured, its 
quota of truly heroic souls. Verily it is not 
easy for those who have espoused a great and 
pressing cause, and espoused it with aU their 
heart, to remain patient and silent and 
submissive through the rapidly passing years. 
Many of these men plainly possess those 
passive virtues of endurance and faith which 
are none too common in this busy self-seeking 
age. Perchance these pioneers need no 

Q 
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prompting, no advice, from those who are 
without. They have promised to hold their 
ground. But, dismayed by the thought of 
schism, they have also pledged themselves 
to remain within the Church. ' We feel it 
to be our duty ' one of them writes, ' to offer 
a loyal resistance, but at the same time, at 
any cost, to defend that Catholic tradition 
whereof the Church is guardian, — in a way 
which, for the moment, may merit the con- 
demnation of authority, but which we are 
sure will, in the end, prevail to the Church's 
advantage ! ' ^ May this hope be abundantly 
realized ! And yet, under present conditions, 
how can this hope be realized ? 

While it seems desirable not to refer too 
directly to those who — as theologians, scien- 
tists, professional men, novelists, social 
reformers, &c. — are now definitely committed 
to the promotion of Modernism, an exception 
may be made in at least a few representative 
instances. It involves no breach of confidence 
to speak of at least three or four of those 
whose names are to-day household words in 
Italy. 

^ Tht Programme of Modernism, p. 162. London, 1908. 
[See p. 243.] Cp. also pp. 263, 293, &c. 
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At the head of this list stands, by undis- 
puted pre-eminence, Don Romolo Murri. 
Just as the names of Father Tyrrell and 
Professor Loisy instantly suggest themselves 
when one thinks of the present troubled 
situation in England and France, so in 
Italy there is one name that stands out 
above all the others. An aggressive propa- 
gandist and writer,^ Don Murri is most 
widely known as the leader of the Demo- 
cristiani party. ^ As a man of the people 

^ Take^ for example, his Battaglie d'oggi (' The Contentions 
of To-day '), 4 vols., Rome, 1901-4 ; La vita rdigiosa nd 
oristianesimo (* The Spiritual Vitality of Christianity '), 
Rome, 1907; La filosofla nuava e Tencidica contro il 
modernismo ('Modem Philosophy, and the Encyclical 
Letter against Modernism '), Rome, 1908 ; La politica 
dericaie e la Democrazia (' Clerical Politics and the 
Democracy'), Rome, 1908, 

2 The Lega democratica nazionale. A competent and wide- 
awake observer recently bore the following testimony to 
the value of this important department of work, now 
unfortunately stopped by command of the Church : ' The 
Christian Democrats . . . are one of the most hopeful 
religious symptoms of modem Italy : for they are sincere 
earnest men, imbued with the desire to apply religion to 
life. They wish to purge the slums, to raise the down- 
trodden, to educate the ignorant, to bring to the masses 
a helpful knowledge of the social and economic principles 
to which the world now looks for health, and to kindle 
among the ilite a sense of their responsibility. They saw 
the avowed Socialists doing, among the lower classes, the 
work that ought to be done by the followers of Jesus 

q2 
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and in constant touch with them, as a bom 
leader and organizer, as the defender of 
freedom of speech, freedom of thought, and 
the advancement of every practicable social 
reform, Don Murri has become a power 
throughout the country, and immensely 
popular in Rome.^ He has founded several 
journals through which his opinions have 
gained rapid circulation.^ He has long held 
that there is no reason why there should 
not be peace and co-operation between the 
Church and the State, and he has striven in 
this connexion to do all he could to effect 
a possible reconciliation. As the most con- 
spicuous leader of the Modernist movement, 
his action of late has disappointed many of 
those who very sincerely esteem him. While 

Christ ' (William R. Thayer, Italica, p. 339. Boston, 1908). 
The fourth volume of the ' BattagUe d'oggi ' is entitled 
Democrazia cristiana Ualiana, and contains a selection from 
the articles Don Murri contributed to La CuUura Sociale 
between 1901 and 1904. Its initial volume contains articles, 
by the same pen, that appeared in this journal between 
1898 and 1901. 

^ Don Murri lived in Rome until 1903, when he took up 
his residence at Gualdo di Macerata. In March, 1909, he 
was elected a Radical member of Parliament. 

2 Take, for example. La Vita Nova. [Cp. p. 300.] Or La 
CuUura Sociale, Rome, 1898-1906. [Cp. p. 246.] Or II 
Domani d^Italia (' Italy's To-morrow '), Rome, 1901-5. 
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he has long felt and exhibited a profound 
sympathy for this cause, and has certainly 
not spared himseK in seeking to advance its 
interests, no sooner was he ' suspended ' 
than — ^like Signor Fogazzaro and so many 
others of his countrymen — ^he ' made his 
submission' after the accustomed manner. 
As a conscientious ' Modernist,' — ^bound by 
the fundamental rule of that organization, 
viz. that he must in all things ' obey ' the 
Church, — what else could he do ? But he has 
done something more : he has committed to 
writing various statements which the Church 
has sought to utilize for the purpose of 
directly discountenancing Modernism ! 

As a consequence. Professor Mariano has 
addressed to him an ' Open Letter ', which 
contains a good deal of plain speaking and 
blunt interrogation.^ The end is not yet ; 
but the apparent instability of Don Murri's 
attitude, and equally that of his collaborators,^ 
is a source of immeasurable weakness to 
those who have accepted their guidance. 
Suspicions — ^for the most part, entirely unjust 

^ k egliy don Romolo Murri, si no, un Modernista? 
(' Is Don Romolo Murri a Modernist, or is he not ? '). 
Florence, 1908. 

2 In reality, their extreme patience ! 
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1 

suspicions — have arisen, and are mtdtiplying. 
Is it not plain that such a condition of affairs, 
especially during the incipient stages of 
a movement, must sap its strength and greatly 
endanger its future ? Stronger causes than 
Modernism claims to be to-day have been 
completely wrecked by the employment of 
expedients so equivocal and utterly indeter- 
minate. It is a quite impossible performance 
to resist and obey, to advance and retreat, 
to attract followers and scatter them, at one 
and the same time. If the principles of 
contemporary Modernism actually demand 
of its members the execution of such a feat, 
then those principles stand in need of drastic 
revision ; and such revision ought to be begun 
without delay. 

Another name, widely known in this 
connexion, is that of Padre Giovanni 
Sbmbria. This leader represents a side of 
the movement that exalts ideals entirely 
different from those which have been so 
ardently espoused by Don Murri. He stands 
at the head of the more patient, thoughtful, 
and conservative wing. Belonging to the 
Order of the Bamabites,^ he is essentially 

^ Founded at Milan in 1530. The ' cleiid regulares 
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a student. He likes the quiet places to which 
men go, — ^the church, the study, the dark and 
silent room where the solitary wrestle with 
and triumph over the doubts that beset the 
soul. Yet he is no recluse. In Genoa, where 
he lives, he has a wide circle of friends ; and, 
far beyond the limits of Italy, readers delight 
to scan those sober and penetrative articles 
which he publishes from time to time as 
Pamphlets, or in the current Reviews.^ It is 
probably not unfair to say that Padre Semeria 
is a disciple of Cardinal Newman. Indeed, he 
might be given a place of marked prominence 
among the followers of that great English- 
man whose influence is undoubtedly gaining 
ground in Italy. He is a pronounced exponent 
of the old theology, exhibiting a decided 
preference for studying it after that dogmatic 
manner which has been followed in Italy for 
so many centuries. Accordingly, he has had 
to face no risk of a sudden rupture with the 
Church. Like the great majority of others 

S. Bamabse ' have always been able to attract, and count 
upon the services of, a number of scholarly men. 

^ As a sample of his work, see his (Uscussion of the 
question Chi ha scritto ' ImUazione di Cristo ' ? (' Who wrote 
" The Imitation of Christ " ? ') It was printed in the 
Rivista di Studi Rdigiosi. Florence. Cp. p. 233. 
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who belong to the moderate party among 
the Modernists, he pursues his daily round of 
duties conscientiously and quietly. He goes 
his way, and lives at peace among his fellows. 
But his thoughts are busy, meanwhile; and 
he is doubtless watching, with genuine but 
discipUned eagerness, for the slow unfolding 
of the future. 

Yet another member of the group now 
under consideration is Professor^ Salvatorb 
MiNOOOHi, the well-known teacher of Hebrew 
Language and Literature in the Royal Insti- 
tute of Advanced Studies at Florence. He 
has travelled extensively, read voluminously, 
and published many articles in the standard 
Reviews. In particular, he has prepared 
several new translations of selected Books of 
the Bible, in connexion with a series of Com- 
mentaries he has been writing ; and at this 
point, apart altogether from his pronounced 
Modernistic leanings, he has come into conflict 
with the ecclesiastical authorities. In many 

^ ' Don ' — the usual title of honour used in addressing 
a priest (prete), as ' Signor ' is used in addressing a layman^ 
or * Padre ' is used when speaking to a monk or friar (frate) — 
is no longer applied to Professor Minocchi, as he has with- 
drawn from the priesthood. Strictly speaking, this title 
should invariably precede the Christian (not the Family) 
name : but ordinary usage does not enforce this rule. 
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respects, his case recalls the experiences that 
had to be endured by the late Professor W. 
Robertson Smith. The latter would certainly 
not be spurned by the enlightened opinion of 
his fellow-countrymen in Scotland to-day ; in- 
deed most of the teachings of Robertson Smith 
are now viewed as theological commonplaces. 
But, unfortunately for both of these learned 
and progressive thinkers, their utterances were 
premature. As teachers, they were ahead of 
their time ; and both, accordingly, have had 
to suffer the natural consequences. It was 
inevitable that, sooner or later, a clash would 
bring discomfort and discord. The special 
difl&culty in Professor Minocchi's case arose in 
connexion with the view he holds, in common 
with the majority of scholars, relative to the 
historical value of the opening pages of Gtenesis. 
But his oflfence did not end there. A few 
years ago, in order to give form and stability 
to his work, he f oimded a bi-monthly Review 
which he modestly called Religious Studies } 
It entered upon a most promising career, and 
soon began to attract an important group of 
writers and subscribers. Modernist opinions 

^ Rivista di Studi Bdigiosi, 7 vols. Florence, 1901-7. 
Cp. p. 246. 
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were freely voiced in its pages. It is not 
surprising therefore, that the blow, foreseen 
and often threatened, presently descended. 
Towards the close of the year 1907, Don 
Minocchi was suspended, and he dutifully 
' submitted '. In the same spirit of obedience 
he immediately stopped the publication of 
his Review, which the Vatican had come to 
regard as being a dangerous disseminator of 
ultra-liberal doctrines. 

Finally, one must not omit to mention 
SiGNOR Antonio Fogazzaro, the eminent 
poet and novelist, who also is a leader 
among contemporary Modernists. The repre- 
sentative circle in which he is here placed 
would not be complete without him, for he 
stands for still another side of the move- 
ment. He does not speak, as the majority 
of his colleagues do, from the ranks of the 
clergy : he is a layman, and so he deals 
with the various theological questions at 
issue from the layman's point of view. 
Besides being a devout and earnest Catholic, 
he is a man of affairs. He is also a trusted 
man : he has been thoroughly tested, and 
his sterling worth has become patent to all. 
In the course of his public career, he has 
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enjoyed most of the honours that the State is 
in a position to bestow ; while, in the literary 
field likewise, he has won both reward and 
renown. His skill as a psychologist, not less 
than his felicitous diction, has ensured a 
welcome for his books in practically every land. 
In view of this fact, and especially in view 
of his prominence among the Modernists, it 
is not surprising that the first place in the 
initial number of II Rinnovamento ^ was 
reserved for an article from his pen. His 
personal convictions — and, not least, his reli- 
gious convictions — are frank and sincere ; 
and they constantly find expression in various 
forms in his writings. It is not strange 
therefore that, directly and indirectly, he is 
continually referring in his books to the 
current phenomenon of Modernism. Those 
who have read his epoch-making volume. 
The Saintf^ need not go elsewhere in search 
of illustrations of the truth of this statement. 
Moreover, that book reminds one how, by 
means of special Conferences, Signor Fogazzaro 
has rendered incalculable assistance to the 

1 Cp. p. 247. 

2 /; Santo. Milan, 1906. [Translated into English, 
London, 1906.] 
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Modernist cause. At one of these meetings, 
he introduced the chief speaker of the occa- 
sion with these significant words : ' The 
importance of the religious question is pre- 
eminent. Indifference in the matter of religion 
is unworthy of civilized people, and yet it is 
an old infirmity of our nation.^ It is a good 
work to combat it.' Still further, while 
holding the rank of a Senator, Signer Fogaz- 
zaro has been an active promoter of the 
Christian Democracy movement.^ In due 
course, as was to have been expected, an 
ofiicial rebuke was sent to him, and it in 
turn evoked the usual ' submission ' ; but 
the circulation of II Santo, at least outside 
of Italy, continues. And, as it passes through 
multipl3ring editions and translations, it is 
not likely to fail in the accomplishment of its 
mission. 

The four leaders who have just been named 
are to be regarded, let it be borne in mind, 
as four selected types. They represent 
different ideals, different methods, different 

^ Cp. Professor Labanca's verdict in the same connexion, 
as recorded on pp. 80, 91-2, 97, 115, 184, 188-9, &c. 
For dramatic descriptions of some of these Conferences, 
see II Santo, 

a Cp. p. 227. 
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groups. They show the present preponder- 
ating strength of the clergy in the Modernist 
movement,^ although the lay element in it is 
neither small nor inefficient. But, in one 
particular at least, all these men agree : 
they are all of them students,^ and that 
fact constitutes a very significant phase of 
the situation. All alike are fully conscious 
of the difficulties of the problem that confronts 
them, and all are honestly striving to find 
an adequate solution. 

Yet, even combined in one, are the actual 
constituents of Modernism competent, under 
the present theory of administration, to 
accomplish the end in view ? Some are 
beginning to be depressed by serious doubts. 
Like the waves which dash themselves against 
the granite cliffs, and then fall back into the 
sea in disintegrated particles of spray, it 
sometimes seems as though Modernism were 
expending its strength in vain. Professor 
Labanca is not altogether hopeful as to the 
immediate result.' So long as the Modernists 

1 Cp. p. 265. 

2 Cp. pp. 253 jff., 266 jff., &c. 

^ Cp. his article on ^ Italia reHeiosa ' in Die Religion 
in Vergangenheit und Oegenwart (Religion in the Past 
and in the Present '). Tubingen, 190&- . [In progress.] 
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remain within the Church under present 
conditions, their aims are being constantly 
checked and their eager voices stifled. More- 
over, notwithstanding their solemn and re- 
peated declaration that they are unswervingly 
subject to the Pope, the authority of the 
Vatican is often in effect denied ; and it has 
become a question whether those who adopt 
this reactionary attitude have any further 
right to use the Catholic name.^ A well- 
known Review bluntly declares that, if the 
Modernists are ' veri cattolici ', then the 
rest of the Church are not Catholics ! ^ Pro- 
fessor Labanca holds that Modernists ought 
to declare themselves, without further hesita- 
tion, to be ' " liberi cristiani ", in order that 
now at last every equivocation with respect 
to Catholicism may come to an end.' ^ Be 
that as it may, many are becoming desirous, 
both within Italy and beyond it, that some 
more intelligible — some more overt and posi- 
tive — ^line of action may soon be inaugurated.* 

See also his / caUolici modernisti e i cattolici tradizionalisti. 
Rome, 1907. 

1 Cp. p. 257. 

2 CoBnohium, vol. ii, p. 148. Lugano, February 1908. 
Cp. footnote, p. 240 and p. 283. 

^ I cattolici modernisti, p. 39. Cp. p. 117. 
4 Cp. pp. 223-6. 
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Not only are the conditions that now prevail 
favourable to a bolder and more aggressive 
course, but the method of invisibility — 
whether in the way of private ' Conferences, 
furtive correspondence, anonymous books and 
pamphlets, &c, — seems to have been pursued 
sufficiently long. The exigencies of the 
moment, and the demands of the very near 
future, are likely to be better met by the 
adoption of an entirely different policy,^ 

^ The majority of foreign publications — ^including not 
a few English journals — exhibit a singular proneness to 
error when dealing with the progress of the Modernist 
movement. They are excusable in part, seeing that reliable 
information on this subject is not always easily obtainable ; 
nevertheless, owing to these unfortunate mistakes, several 
prominent Italitins have frequently been associated with 
Modernism when, as a matter of fact, they have had 
nothing whatever to do with it. Any action which these 
leaders might possibly feel constrained to take in con- 
nexion with the present agitation — should they yield to 
some sudden impulse — would certainly not be either sympa- 
thetic or friendly. To single out one name from many, 
take the case of Signor Roberto Ardigb, professor of the 
History of Philosophy in the University of Padua. No 
greater blunder coiUd be made than to affirm that Signor 
Ardigb is a Modernist ! Far from his being identified with 
this movement in its endeavour to maintain unbroken its 
historic connexion with the Church, he is completely and 
irreconcilably opposed to Catholicism. He holds, on the 
contrary, that religions of every name will one day be 
supplanted by the contradictory yet demonstrable teachings 
of science. (Cp. footnote, p. 152.) Others whose names 
are much too familiarly exploited in this connexion, while 
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VIII 

If however, meanwhile, the leaders of the 
Modernist movement in Italy deem it wise 
to remain for the most part in the background, 
their active employment of the press is one 
of the notable features of the situation. 
While the books and articles thus published 
would often carry immensely more weight if 
it were known that, in many instances, the 
writers of them are men who hold influential 
positions either in the Church or State, the 
effect they have already produced is unmis- 
takable, and it is rapidly spreading. 

not so radical in their views as Professor Ardigd, are quite 
of one mind with him in their estimate of Modernism. 
In like manner, Ccencbium (cp. p. 283) is frequently referred 
to as if it were a Modernist magazine ! Those who so 
speak are certainly not included among its regular readers 
(cp. p. 238). Ccencbium, as its sub-title explains, is ' an 
international review of independent studies '. It holds no 
special brief for Modernism. It is perfectly free and un- 
trammelled in its utterances. On July 26, 1907, when it 
had been only a Httle more than six months in existence, 
it was placed indeed upon the Index of Prohibited PubHca- 
tions ; but it was not thus pilloried because it was a 
Modernist journal. And it has made no ' submission '. It 
does not refuse to * absorb ' Modernist Reviews, if it can 
arrange a satisfaxstory commercial basis for incorporation.- 
as when it acquired the La Nuova Parola (of Rome), last 
year; but it is very far indeed from merely absorbing 
and proclaiming and propagating what are everywhere 
known as distinctively Modernistic doctrines. 
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There are three books however, written 
with the express purpose of furthering the 
interests of Modernism, which demand and 
will repay the attention of all serious students 
of this question. 

The first anonymous publication calling for 
notice is entitled A Sovl-Crisis in Catholicism} 
It contains a sad revelation of the weak- 
nesses, the abuses, and the fatally corrupting 
influences that have eaten their way into 
the very heart of Catholicism. It is, indeed, 
an appalling indictment. Professor Labanca 
thinks it may be accepted as ' a courageous 
demand on the part of the Catholic Modern- 
ists, a demand that has been compiled pro- 
bably by priests of the Church \^ Beyond 
all question it produced an immediate effect, 
one of its results being the well-remembered 
Allocution pronounced by the Pope on April 17, 
1907.^ In this deliverance the Modernists 

^ Una crisi d^anime nel cattolidsmo. Florence, 1907. 
[This statement appeared originally in an Italian Review, 
viz. La Rivista Cristiana of Florence. Cp. footnote, 
p. 284. After an immense circulation in Italy, including 
a gratuitous distribution in all the theological Seminaries, 
it was translated into English. London, 1908.] 

^ ' Una coraggiosa requisitoria dei cattolici modemisti, 
probabilmente compilata da sacerdoti della Chiesa.' 

^ The writer was living in Home at the time, and had 
the privilege of an audience with the Pope only three days 

B 
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were sternly rebuked, and their charges 
promptly and indignantly repelled.^ 

A rejoinder to this action on the part of 
the Pope resulted in the immediate appearance 
of another anonymous book. It bore the 
title, To Pius X : What We Want. An Open 
Letter from a group of Priests.^ This publica- 
tion undertook to refute the accusations that 
had been brought against Modernism. The 
very idea of hazarding such a step, as a direct 
counterblast to the procedure of the Vatican, 
indicated that Modernism was in no wise 
abashed by the reception which its philippic 
had met. Moreover, the general tenor of the 
response showed that the writers of it were 
men not lacking in courage. Nor wiU it be 
denied that they were tremendously in 
earnest, open-minded, and sincere. It should 



afterwards. The authorship of the pamphlet was for the 
moment the chief topic on every lip. A photograph of 
His Holiness, now a valued souvenir of this visit, will often 
recall the winning face, the gracious bearing, and the 
unmistakable kindness of heart of this aged and devoted 
' Servant of Christ'. 

^ The Allocution is reproduced in the Appendix to the 
publication referred to in the next succeeding footnote. 

2 A Pio X : Qudlo che vogliamo. Lettera aperta di un 
gruppo di sacerdoti. [Published privately and very widely 
circulated. Translated into English, London, 1907.] 
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not be difficult to lead such men ! If they 
are mistaken, they ask to be set right. If 
they are not mistaken, are they not warranted 
in their belief that the time for action and 
reform has akeady fully come ? ' From our 
hearts we implore you ' is the pathetic cry 
with which this document concludes. But 
there has been no indication of forbearance 
or relenting on the part of the Church. All 
signs, on the contrary, point quite the other 
way. 

The third volume in this series is known 
as The Programme of Modernism. A Reply to 
the Encyclical of Pius Jf, ^Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis.^ ^ As its title indicates, it was called 
forth by the new Syllabus and the later 
Encyclical Letter, issued respectively on 
July 3 and September 8, 1907. These im- 
portant historical documents ^ were them- 

^ II programma dei modemisti. Risposta M encidica di 
Pio X, ' Pascendi Dominici Qregis.^ Rome, 1907. [Trans- 
lated into English, London, 1908.] 

^ The original text has been reprinted in an Appendix 
to the II RinnovamentOy Milan, in its issue for September- 
October, 1907. (Cp. p. 247.) Various translations into 
English have appeared on both sides of the Atlantic. A con- 
venient ' official ' rendering may be obtained in London 
(Messrs. Bums & Oates, Ltd., 28, Orchard Street) for 
twopence. 

b2 
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selves a reply to the QueUo che vogliamo ^ and 
other similar publications which had already 
been thrown oflf by the press. Both have 
been subjected to a brief but searching 
analysis by Professor Labanca in his CcUholic 
Modernists and Catholic Traditionalists (pre- 
viously referred to *), and do not require to 
be dealt with here ; but they are also deliber- 
ately examined, and at length, in the book 
now under review. And the answer supplied 
hS/S struck a sympathetic chord in the hearts 
of scores and hundreds of its readers. In 
its translated form, both in England and on 
the Continent, it has had an immense sale. 
Its authors are unknown to the great majority 
of those whom they have interested and 
informed, but they may be consoled by the 
reflection that they have framed an excellent 
summary of a situation which only very few 
can hope to study at first-hand. 

All these writers — and their readers like- 
wise — ^have been duly banned. But when 
that day arrives in which authors in Italy 
shall be able to express themselves unam- 
biguously in defence of new religious positions 

^ Op. second footnote, p. 242. 

^ Cp. pp. 223 and 237. oee I caUolid modernistic pp. 30-40. 
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which they have whole-heartedly espoused, 
there will be offered to the pubUc, not half 
a dozen books merely, but a great stream 
of volumes in which the spirit and aims of 
Modernism will be carefully formulated and 
explained.^ 

IX 

In addition to the occasional and more 
formal publications in which Modernism 
expounds its views, there is another and 
equally effective channel through which it 
keeps itself in touch both with foreigners and 
with the people of Italy. Allusion WS/S made 
a moment ago to the Reviews which it has 
launched within the last year or two, — 
magazines which, though frowned upon by 
the Church, continue to be issued with 
remarkable regularity. 

As before, when some of the outstanding 
leaders of Modernism were being cited, it 
will suffice if only one or two representative 

^ See Giovanni Grille, La renaissance religieuse dans Tltalie 
coniemforaine. Paris, 1907. [Translated into English, 
London, 1908.] Also, Tony An(k6, Modemisme et modem- 
istes en Italic, Paris, 1908. Both of these writers are 
evangelical pastors, who are labouring devotedly and suc- 
cessfully among their fellow-countr3nnen in Italy. 
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journals be singled out for special remark and 
examination. 

First on this list must be placed one of the 
journals founded by Don Murri, viz. Social 
Culture.^ In order to escape certain penal- 
ties with which it was threatened, it after- 
wards changed its title to The Review of 
Cvlture} It is safe to say that it has 
been the most outspoken of all its contem- 
poraries ; and, now that it has been revived 
without change of name, its bi-monthly visits 
will continue to be eagerly awaited by a grow- 
ing constituency of readers. 

Religious Stvdies,^ the all too short-lived 
magazine which Don Minocchi ably edited 
for some years, has been perhaps sufficiently 
dealt with already. It was never so pro- 
nounced in its Modernist tendencies as Don 
Murri's radical journal, and so it was never 
regarded by the Church with anything like 
the same degree of disfavour. Still its general 
leaning was unmistakable. If it was per- 
mitted to enjoy for a time a considerable 
measure of latitude, its worthy character as 

1 La CuUura Sociale. Rome, 1898-1906. Cp. p. 228. 
-^ Rivista di CuUura, Rome, 1906-8. [Revived, January 
1909.] 
^ Rivista di Studi Rdigiasi. Florence, 1901-7. Cp. p. 233. 
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a Review, and the high standard of the articles 
it successfully attracted to its pages, furnish 
an abundant explanation. 

The RenovatioTif^ having now completed its 
fifth volume and showing every evidence of 
substantial and growing support, must also 
be given a place in this catalogue. Its very 
name is significant and prophetic. It has 
gained already a most promising circulation 
in English-speaking countries. The variety, 
timeliness, and scholarly character of its 
discussions are everywhere greatly admired. 
Its career, as might be expected, has not been 
free from storms. It has been quite sharply 
called to task by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities. At the close of its initial year 
it ' submitted ', as in solemn duty bound ; 
but happily, after a slight re-adjustment in its 
editorial staflf, it continued to appear as before. 
Its editors, publishers, and readers have been 

• 1 II Rinnovamento. Milan, 1907- . [In progress.] It 
is by no means easy to translate this title into English in 
a satisfactory manner. The idea for which the term 
' Rinnovamento ' stands is perfectly clear, viz. reformation, 
restoration, revival, renewal, &c. ; but not one of these 
terms is altogether adequate as a suitable English equiva- 
lent. In like manner, as we shall see in a moment, the 
title of another magazine — the CoBncbium — does not readily 
reveal its meaning in a translation. Cp. pp. 240 and 283. 
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included in a very sweeping condemnation by 
the Vatican ; but, although proclaiming its 
entirely respectful attitude towards the Church, 
II Rinnovamento has never ceased publication. 
No words of rash rejoinder have ever appeared 
in its pages, and in this policy of ps/ssive 
resistance it intends to persist to the end. 
It is, beyond question, the most influential 
organ of liberally-minded Catholics among the 
Modernists of Italy to-day. It is managed by 
young and aggressive men, and it is distmctive 
in being (to a very large extent) a Catholic 
laymen's journal. The New and theOld,^ on the 

^ Nova et Vetera. Rome, 1908. [Ceased publication 
same year.] This Review was promptly succeeded by La 
Cuhura Contemporanea (Rome, 1909, stiU in progress) ; but 
the latter by no means restricts itself to the defence of 
Modernism. For additional Modernist joUmals, see note 
on p. 300. 

The Catholics likewise have their Reviews, of which two 
perhaps ought to be named. Of these, La CiviUd Cattolica 
(* The Catholic World'), Rome, 1860- , an uncompromis- 
ing Jesuit organ, stands easily first. While professedly 
giving special attention to ' social and auxiliary sciences ', it 
pours continual contempt upon the laymen, and unceasing 
reproaches upon the clerics, who are seeking to advance 
the Modernist movement. It singles out II Rinnovamento, 
its strongest opponent, for special satire and vindictive 
condemnation. It utterly refuses to recognize either its 
editors or contributors as being genuine Catholics. La 
Scuola Cattolica (' The Catholic School '), Milan, 1873- , 
presents its subscribers with a varied table of very excellent 
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contrary, was the mouthpiece through which 
clerical Modernists usually give voice to their 
views. As for the general aims of II Rinnova' 
mentOf it stated its convictions thus in its 
opening number : ' Christianity is a life . • • 
By its very nature [far from it being possible 
to express and confine Christianity within some 
dogmatic system], it is a continual growth . . . 
It is an incessant movement of renovation.' ^ 
And again : ' II Rinnovamento desires to 
express the thought of an ever-increasing 
group of freemen, — of men who are entirely 
free, but who at the same time are believers^ 
in so far as concerns all those questions of 
political, ethical, social, philosophic, and reli- 
gious moment which dominate the present 
time. This group seeks to communicate to 
its readers the clearest, deepest, and most 
sincere experience of religious men, in direct 
opposition to that teaching which non- 
religious (or irreligious) persons are daily 
propounding amongst us.' 

contents, covering apologetics, history, and criticism. 
LOaaervatore Romano (* The Roman Observer '), Rome, 
1861- , may also perhaps be added to this list. 
^ Cp. vol. i, No. 1, p. 4. 
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Having indicated with sufficient fullness the 
chief active factors in Modernism, and the 
causes that account for their existence, what 
precisely is the task to which this new alliance 
is consciously addressing itself ? In a word : 
what are the specific aims of contemporary 
Modernism ? 

In an article found in a new German 
EncyclopsBdia,^ Professor Labanca frames 
a summary statement of the doctrinal and 
practical changes which Modernism seeks to 
effect in the ruling Church of Italy. With 
regard to doctrinal alterations, he holds that 
' Catholic dogmatism, at present unchange- 
able, must be made more elastic, i.e. it 
must be permitted some expansion instead 
of remaining completely crystallized ; that 
biblical exegesis must be made conformable 
to the new historical criticism of the sacred 
documents ; and that the theology and 
philosophy of Catholicism must no longer 
be limited to the scholastic methods of 
St. Thomas Aquinas.' With regard to the 

^ Die Religion in Vergangen?ieit und Oegenwart, Cp. 
p. 237. 
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practical changes that have become necessary, 
Professor Labanca thinks that ' the ecclesias- 
tical authority must surrender its inordinate 
desire for spiritual and temporal power ; it 
must abandon the use of pompous functions, 
which are to-day completely emptied of their 
old religious significance ; and it must abandon 
its acquiescent attitude towards all those 
silly superstitions which, among Catholic 
peoples everywhere, envelop the genuine wor- 
ship of Christ.' For, he adds, reformers 
desire to see 'the Church of Rome become 
once more the true moderator of souls, viz. 
through its fostering a reUgious spirit, by its 
reducing the exercises of external worship 
within weU-defined limits, and by its surren- 
dering those tenaciously political habits which 
are so pernicious in themselves, and so con- 
trary to the teachings of Christianity.' ^ 

It is plain therefore that, while there is no 
desire on the part of the Modernists to forsake 
or destroy existing Catholicism,^ they do 
entertain an ardent longing that the Church 
should recover the beauty and power of its 
original purity. This amounts to the pro- 

1 Cp. also pp. 85, 110, 124, &c 

2 Cp. pp. 216-20. 
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clamation of the need of a return to those 
sources of strength that revealed themselves, 
not so much at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century as at the commencement of the 
Apostolic Age. Men are hearing afresh to-day 
the cry ' Back to Christ ' ; but — and the fact 
is profoundly significant — ^that cry is now 
coming from a new and unexpected quarter. 
Unlike those iconoclasts, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, who seek to uproot and extirpate 
whatever they abhor, these leaders initiate 
no fierce attack upon either persons or offices 
that enjoy a questionable authority. They 
insist that he who resists the Church and is 
defeated, and who then deserts the Church, 
is guilty of schism. They believe that, if the 
forces of modern knowledge are only allowed 
free play, time will bring about the necessary 
transformations much more gently, and more 
abidingly, than they could possibly be effected 
in any other way. They are very far indeed 
from being men who seek, by the employment 
of critical methods, to demonstrate the ulti- 
mate reconciliation of reason and faith. Such 
a temptation is one which Modernists generally 
view with suspicion ; and it is one which many 
of the wisest friends of the movement are 



I 
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strongly urging it to resist. What it does 
desire to do, above all else, is ' to spread the 
ELingdom of Christ, and to secure for it an 
ampler, more living, more conspicuous triumph 
upon earth. . . . What appeals to us, and 
cheers us on, is the ideal of a Church restored 
to her true office, the guide of souls that 
press on in their pilgrimage to that distant 
goal towards which they are impelled by the 
Spirit of God. What we long for is a spirit 
of brotherhood and peace \^ 

Although a book bearing the title The 
Programme of Modernism has already more 
than once been referred to in these pages, 
Modernism (strictly speaking) has no pro- 
gramme. This lack is undoubtedly another 
of its sources of weakness. Nevertheless, in 
the absence of a definitely framed list of 
specific objects for which it is perseveringly 
labouring, there are one or two features of 
the movement which clearly enough reveal 
its aspirations, and the direction in which it 
is carrying the majority of its numerous 
sympathizers and adherents. 

1. Modernism claims the right to pursue 
its present preliminary studies. It asks for 

^ The Programme of Modernism, pp. 170 and 172. 
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greater intellectual freedom. It asks for 
evidences of a more sympathetic attitude on 
the part of the Church towards the whole 
wide domain of modern learning. In parti- 
cular, it asks for liberty to study the origins 
of Christianity. It desires to investigate the 
actual beginnings of Catholicism. It seeks to 
interpret the present ecclesiastical situation 
in the light of its past, maintaining that 
existing problems will never be rightly under- 
stood until they have been traced, step by 
step, along the course of their gradual historical 
development. 

2. Modernism claims to-day the right to 
think for itself. It is striving to assimilate 
its restless and conflicting thoughts, to get 
accustomed to its unfamiliar surroundings, and 
thus to prepare itself to make a new advance. 
What the ultimate result of its investigations 
may chance to be, it does not pause to ask. 
There lie in store for it, no doubt, some 
surprises ; possibly there may arise con- 
siderable anxiety, and even alarm, at times ; 
but the way of the competent investigator is 
the way that leads to the light. Modernism 
is fortified by the assurance that the outcome 
of honest inquiry, however disturbing it may 
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be for the moment, is no Bu£Gicient cause for 
disquiet ; the real ground for fear is that 
one may unwittingly accept and disseminate 
error. Modernism seeks only to exalt and 
re-establish the truth. Accordingly, all that 
science has discovered and verified, it frankly 
accepts and defends ; and it asks that o£Gicial 
permission be granted it, without equivocation 
or delay, to obey the clear teaching of reason 
alike in the domains of nature, of criticism, 
of religion, and of every other sphere. 

3. Modernism claims the right to be recog- 
nized as one of the true lineal successors of 
that teacher who is so often summoned to 
refute it. ' The great artificer in this labour 
of harmonization [viz. between one's inherited 
faith and the current thought of the day] 
was St. Thomas Aquinas, — distrusted at first 
by his colleagues and superiors, on account 
of his Aristotelian sympathies ; authorized 
later, by special papal permission, to study 
that philosophy ; ultimately triumphant in 
his Summa Theologicce, that perfect synthesis 
of dogma with Aristotelian method and 
metaphysic' ^ And Modernism likewise affirms 
the necessity of restating some fundamental 

^ The Programme of Modernism, p. 168. 
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theological conceptions. The Church, while 
it reverences the past, cannot live in the past ; 
it must seek to get into vital and visible con- 
tact with the spiritual life of to-day. ' Un- 
doubtedly a crisis has arisen in the very centre 
of Catholic thought, — a crisis that affects no 
one particular dogma, but extends to the 
whole general attitude to be taken as to the 
traditional idea of revelation and of the 
supernatural, and as to the whole complexus 
of data presented to us by Catholicism. One 
who sets out with the idea that Christianity 
and its scholastic interpretation are one and 
the same thing may well see in Modernism 
(which is essentially critical and anti-scho- 
lastic) a very grave danger to the integrity 
of the Christian tradition.' ^ Putting away 
dead beliefs and a great mass of over-elaborate 
ceremonial observances, contemporary Catho- 
licism must recognize and appropriate and 
propagate the progressive spirit of to-day. 
It must more carefully than hitherto dis- 
tinguish between the shell and its kernel, 
between the accidental and the essential. 
It cannot afford any longer to maintain ' an 
arbitrary aloofness from the rest of know- 

^ The Programme of Modernism, p. 153. 
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ledge. . . . The twentieth century will be 
unable to apprehend Christian truth at all, 
save through those categories of growth and 
development which it is learning to apply to 
all the objects of its knowledge \^ 

XI 

The question may quite reasonably be 
raised: Is the position occupied by the 
Modernists legally — or even morally — ^tenable ? 
They have ceased to believe in the historicity 
of many venerated traditions ; they claiih 
the right of investigation into the validity of 
the arguments urged in support of ecclesiastical 
dogmas ; they venture to re-interpret the 
Bible in the light of modem knowledge ; they 
even challenge the authority of the Pope to 
settle finally any given issue, affirming that 
the subjection of the soul can be made with 
absolute unreserve unto God only. It is all 
very well to declare ' we believe we have full 
rights of citizenship in the Catholic Church ; 
we believe that we are its most devoted and 
loving sons ' ; * but what if the Pope thinks 

^ A. Leslie Lilley, Modernism, A Record and Review. 
p. 21. London, 1908. 
2 The Programme of Modernism^ p. 17 L 

S 
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otherwise ? What if the Pope, as the authori- 
tative spokesman of the Church aflSrms — as 
he has afiSrmed — ' Rebels indeed they are • . . 
sowers of tares , . . who profess and spread 
abroad, under artful forms, monstrous errors 
on the evolution of dogma, on the return 
to the Gospel ... on the emancipation of the 
Church • • . and finally on adaptation in all 
respects to the times'.^ In the Encyclical, 
Modernists are further labelled as * enemies of 
the Cross of Christ, who labour for the down- 
fall of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ ' ! 

It is beyond denial that these Modernist 
pioneers are no longer Catholics in the current 
meaning of that name ; they stand to-day in 
a distinctly altered relation to the Church, 
to its head, and to its creed. The Pope has 
rejected and condemned them, — sometimes, 
as has just been shown, in language of the 
very greatest severity. He has sought to 
show that Modernism means the negation not 
only of traditional Catholicism, but of the 
principles of Christianity itself. He sees in it 
a decidedly rationalistic tendency, and con- 
sequently regards it as one of the greatest 
dangers that could threaten the Church. In 

1 Papal Allocution. April 17, 1907. 
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a word, he holds most emphatically that it is 
impossible to remain a Catholic if one has 
become a Modernist.^ In reply it is declared 
that, although Modernists may no longer be 
Boman Catholics, they are miquestionably 
Catholics still ; and it is added that they are 
not miwilling to accept this wider historic 
name. Meantime, they declare that they 
have not abandoned the commmiion of their 
earlier faith, and that they do not intend to 
abandon it. So Luther likewise felt at the 
outset of his reformatory career ! Possibly 
history is once again to repeat itself. 

Still another question is being raised. It is 
this : What would become of the authority 
of the Holy See, if the claims of Modernism 
were conceded ? If Modernism were per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed, operating with- 
in Catholicism as a sort of secret leaven, might 
not the whole modem theory of the Papacy 
be gradually disintegrated ? 

The only rational answer to this query is 
an answer in the afi&rmative. Hence it is 
very easy to understand why the one party 
during this crisis is so anxious to remain 
within the Church, while the other is equally 

^ Cp. CoBnchiumy quoted on p. 238. 

S2 
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determined to cast it out. But what if the 
existing ecclesiastical theory of Catholicism 
oughi to be disintegrated ! The Vatican utters 
an immediate, emphatic, and uncompromising 
* No ' ; but those who are obviously interested 
in maintaining the status quo are scarcely in 
a position to offer an impartial verdict. 

At the same time the Scriptures, to which 
appeal is uniformly made by the Church, 
certainly do not bar the quest in which 
Modernists everywhere are now eagerly en- 
gaged. It is written in the Bible : ' Prove 
all things ; hold fast that which is good.' ^ 
And again : ' Try the spirits, whether they 
be of God.' ^ And yet once more : ' By 
their fruits ye shall know them.' ® Such are 
the tests which Heaven applies ; and every 
organization known among men, sooner or 
later, must submit itself to them. Such tests, 
however, reveal not a few weak places in 
the foundations supporting many of the 
accepted theories of the hierarchy; and it 
is surely the sheerest folly to continue to 
keep in one's creed statements of belief which 
a ripened knowledge has discredited. The 

^ 1 Thessalonians v. 21. * i John iv. 1. 

< Matthew vii. 20. 
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historical explanation of the development of 
Catholicism, viz. that it is a growth con- 
ditioned inevitably by its secular environ- 
ment, does not harmonize with the teaching 
that a supernatural intervention commenced, 
continued, and superintended at all points the 
upbuilding of this vast articulated structure. 
Erroneous conceptions, in every other sphere, 
are willingly disowned and discarded as soon 
as they are outgrown: how then can the 
Church, declaring that it alone is unchanged 
and unchanging, hope to maintain its exclusive 
and incredible contentions ? Semper eadem, 
once an ecclesiastical boast, is the radical 
defect of Catholicism to-day; it is steadily 
alienating those whom the Church can ill 
afford to lose. ' To exist is to change. 
Whence it is clear that it is impossible to 
impose religious experience on the modem 
mind in the forms which were adapted to 
the utterly different mediaeval mind. The 
Church cannot — and ought not to — ^pretend 
that the Summa of Aquinas answers to the 
exigencies of religious thought in the twentieth 
century.' ^ 
The appeal which the anonymous authors 

^ The Programme of Modernism, pp. 6-7. 
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of the book just quoted have conjointly 
framed makes pathetic and significant reading. 
While frankly aflfirming that * authority which 
loses sight of its proper limits and its true 
function • . • transforms itself into an absolut- 
ism, inconsistent with that reasonable spiritual 
government instituted by Christ, in whom 
we have passed from servitude to freedom',^ 
they go on : * We have girt ourselves to the 
task of spreading to those round us this 
new experience of Catholicism whose possi- 
bilities of success we have discerned. Do not 
repulse us. Holy Father ! Our efforts may 
fail, but our purpose is vital ; nor is there 
any other way for the Church to succeed. . . . 
Before you reject us, before you solemnly 
bury yourself away in mediaeval dreams of 
a political and intellectual theocracy, think 
for a moment on your responsibility to God, 
to society, to history ; and consider carefully 
whether your policy of a return to the past 
may not end in sterilizing the Church of which 
you are in charge.' ^ The implication is plain, 
and it has more than once been glowingly 
expressed, viz. that, far from Modernism 
tending to weaken the Church, the acceptance 

^ The Programme of Modernism, pp. 9 and 13. 
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and guidance of it by the Church would result 
in establishing the whole ecclesiastical fabric 
on broader and securer foundations. 

XII 

Of the probable future of Modernism in 
Italy, of the almost certain issue of the 
procedure which has been adopted towards 
it by the Vatican, of the uses to which its 
energies might effectively be turned by the 
Church, of its growth and leaders and aims 
in lands contiguous to Italy, — these and a 
score of kindred topics invite discussion and 
forecast ; but they cannot be dealt with 
in the present connexion.^ One very impor- 
tant question, however, still remains to be 
answered : In the light of the foregoing 
review, what amount of influence is Modernism 
likely to exert upon the study of religion in 
the Italian Universities ? 

So far as its direct influence is concerned, 
the effect will probably be small, — provided 
always that the present policy of merely 
passive resistance to the authority of the 
Church is adhered to. The movement has 

1 C^. p. 209. See Professor William K. Inge on * The 
Meaning of Modernism ' in the Quarterly Review. London, 
April 1908. 
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practically no visibility, no programme, no 
coherence. It has no centre. It is con- 
tinually hampered and checked by its nominal 
allegiance to the Pope. Indirectly, however. 
Modernism may yet render invaluable aid to 
the promotion of the serious study of religion 
in the peninsula, and also far beyond it. 

The numerical strength to which the 
movement has already attained in Italy is 
as yet unknown. It cannot be computed 
with any degree of accuracy. Nevertheless, 
one who is in an excellent position to judge 
has estimated that ' perhaps half of the 
younger clergy, and the half which (morally 
and physically) is most important \^ have 
already allied themselves with the cause. 
' It is very difficult,' he continues, * to give 
even approximate figures. In certain dioceses 
of France and Italy, almost all the younger 

^ M. Paul Sabatier. See his article on ' Modernism ' in 
the Contemporary Review, pp. 301 and 303. London, March 
1908. See also his Jowett Lectures bearing the same title, 
published in London at the close of the same year. Cardinal 
Mercier, LeUre pastorale au clergi et aux fideles du diocese 
de Malines. Malines, 1908. [Reprinted, with additional 
matter, in Le modernisme, Paris, 1909.] George Tyrrell, 
Medievalism. London, 1908. [A formal reply to Cardinal 
Mercier.] Nicola B. D' Alfonso, /{ cattolicism^} e la fUosofia 
a proposito ddC enddica di Pio X. Rome, 1908. 
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priesthood have been won over to the new 
ideas, while in neighbouring dioceses the 
proportion may be no more than a sixth, and 
sometimes even less,' There is little doubt 
that — if the Italian people generally knew 
how large a percentage of the priesthood, 
with an even larger percentage of the educated 
laity, had actually given some measure of 
endorsement to the new propaganda — ^the 
present strength of the movement would begin 
to be rapidly recruited.^ Be that as it may, 
it is at least evident that Modernism can no 
longer be compared to a passing summer 
breeze. Professor Labanca has testified in 
the present volume, over and over again, that 
Italy has shown itself inveterately indifferent 
towards questions of religion, whether theo- 
retical or practical ; ^ hence a considerable 
number of onlookers have reached the con- 
viction that the present agitation is a mere 
flash in the pan. They take it to be a startled 
cry that will speedily lapse into silence. But 
observers who gather their information in 
Italy itself are of quite a different opinion. 

1 Cp. pp. 222-6. 

2 Cp. pp. 91ff., 115, 184, &c. For Signor Fogazzaro's 
opinion, see p. 236. 
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They base their conclusions, for the most part, 
upon the following considerations : — 

1. There has at last been aroused in Italy 
the spirit of religious inquiry. It has been 
shown that contemporary Modernism found 
its incentive in the vista it gained of the 
expanding horizons of science.^ Outside the 
confines of the Church, the disclosures effected 
by the new knowledge had already been 
widely accepted ; but in many an academic 
grove, priests and monks continued their 
duties and their prayers, quite oblivious of 
the strange impulses that had been quickened 
into life in the breasts of the majority of 
their neighbours. Then came the Modernist 
revival. Inquirers, made anxious by the 
rumours that reached them from without and 
that often disturbed their peace, became 
eager to look beyond the high encircling walls 
that enclosed them. In part, at least, this 
wish has been gratified. At the same time, 
the steadily growing ardour of these ecclesias- 
tics and laymen — whether professors, priests 
or monks, or attached to other callings — ^has 
not separated them from the Church. Theirs 
is a quest entirely different from that of the 

1 Cp. pp. 210 fiE. 
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professional scientists. It was linked with 
religion in its inception, and it is linked with 
religion still, 

2. This process of inquiry is already begin- 
ning to be fostered in a systematic way. 
The publication by the Modernists of several 
important Reviews has already been alluded 
to,^ The contents of many of these journals 
are of a high order, and compare favourably 
with the matter furnished by similar publica- 
tions in any part of Europe. Moreover, 
although their right to exist has been chal- 
lenged, these Reviews are not now in much 
danger of being crushed ; and their influence 
is visibly increasing every year. Another 
significant fact is that Modernism has openly 
espoused the study of Comparative Religion. 
It will be remembered that, when the abolition 
of the Theological Faculties in the Royal 
Universities was imder consideration, it was 
suggested that Chairs for giving instruction 
in ' The Comparative History of Religions ' 
should be substituted for some of the Chairs 
that were doomed to disappear.* This recom- 
mendation, unfortunately, was not acted upon ; 
but the Modernists show a pronounced dis- 

1 Cp. pp. 245 S. 2 Cp. pp. 177, 182, and 288. 
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position to lend it due and hearty support. 
The Encyclical draws special attention to this 
purpose on their part when it says : ' Modern- 
ists do not deny— on the contrary they admit, 
some openly and others covertly — ^that all 
religions are true.' It is extremely to be 
regretted that in the present instance, as 
elsewhere, this papal Letter fails to state with 
accuracy the positions which it antagonizes. 
The Modernists have no difl&culty in showing 
that the charge here levelled against them is 
unfair. While desirous of studying in par- 
ticular the origins of Christianity,^ they dis- 
tinctly recognize that factors of truth are 
inherent in all religions. Nay more, they 
recognize that many non-Christian faiths have 
been in contact with Christianity, and have 
imparted to it useful impulses or blemishes 
which survive to this day; they favour, 
therefore, a strict inquiry into the source and 
measure of those influences by which Cathohc 
Christianity has thus been coloured in the 
course of its eventful career. In adopting 
this attitude, they are taking after all no very 
radical or dangerous step ; for they find 
themselves able to appeal to the authority of 

1 Cp. p. 254. 
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Justin Martyr, Gement of Alexandria, Augus- 
tine, Anselm, and others, whose names are 
rightly revered.^ Mr. Lilley has done well to 
call attention to this characteristic feature of 
Modemism,-r-a feature of it which many 
have overlooked, but one which is peculiarly 
pertinent in the present connexion. These 
new investigators, he states, * have welcomed 
the results of the modem comparative study of 
religions, — ^not grudgingly as of embarrassing 
knowledge, but gratefully as of knowledge 
which serves to illustrate and confirm the 
assertions of faith. They see in these alien 
religions yet other revelations of God. . . . 
But they see in them also the same revelation, 
the same power of God working through so 
many different types of racial character . . . 
the Eternal Word dispensing His Light 
wherever light is found.' ^ 

3. The scope of the inquiry is steadily 
widening. When Bosmini spoke some stem 
words of reproof to the Catholic Church,* he 

1 Op. The Programme of Modernism, pp. 144-6. 

^ Modernism : A Record and Review, p. 17. See also 
his Introduction to The Programme of Modernism, pp. xii- 
six. 

^ See his Ddle cinque piaghe detta Santa Chiesa (' The 
Five Wounds of Holy Church '). Brussels, 1848. [Trans- 
lated into English, London, 1883.] 
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still entertained towards it a feeling of almost 
mediaeval devotion. The Modernist strictly 
so called, i. e. the Modernist of to-day, uses 
the same language as Rosmini, but his inner 
sentiment of reverence has become materially 
changed. The Modernist of to-morrow will 
unquestionably enjoy the advantage of a still 
wider outlook. Not Romanism, not Protes- 
tantism, not Catholicism, not the philosophical 
systems of the greater ethnic faiths, nor yet 
the disclosures secured through comparisons 
of one religion with another, will be allowed 
to determine for him the boundaries beyond 
which he may not go. More and more 
Modernism will make truth its ultimate 
quest and goal. It will insist that the 
authority inherent in well-authenticated facta 
must always rise superior to every other 
authority, and that no contingency whatever 
— not even the conceivable condemnation of 
truth by either Church or State — can alter 
for a moment its absolute and inviolable 
character. 

Modernism is at least an immense improve- 
ment upon that invincible religious apathy 
which Professor Labanca so often deplores.^ 

1 Op. pp. 80, 91 ff., 115, 184, &c. 
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If it be wisely and courageously guided, it 
may yet work a complete revolution in 
Catholicism. One cannot but recall Luther's 
confident prophecy, pronounced nearly four 
centuries ago : ' I shall die ; but my name 
will follow you until you either become 
reformed or perish.' The present uprising 
among so many thoughtful and earnest men 
may greatly contribute towards making the 
Catholic Church more catholic in its spirit. 
It may even help to open up the way, as 
Father Tyrrell once fondly dreamed,^ for effect- 
ing the reunion of Christendom. But Modern- 
ism, if permitted to follow the line of its 
natural development, might certainly lend 
services of the very highest value towards 
fostering the interests of the study of religion 
in the Italian Universities. The conventional 
type of Catholicism * mistrusts democracy and 
culture, — ^favouring on the one hand a policy 
frankly conservative, and fearing on the other 
hand liberal studies and the logical conclu- 
sions drawn from them ; therefore it retards 
the spread of positive methods in the 
studies of the clergy, whenever it is possible 

^ Op. The Times. London, September 30 and October 1, 
1907. See also pp. 292 and 293. 
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so to do'.^ CatholiciBin was highly pleased 
when the Theological Faculties were sup- 
pressed in the Universities." There is little 
encouragement in the outlook when one views 
it from the standpoint of the ^ cattoUci 
tradizionalisti ' .^ But even Professor Labanca, 
who is far from being wholly optimistic in 
this connexion, thinks that a good deal may 
be done if the laity — ^now happily becoming 
re-allied with the more progressive clergy — 
will begin to support, loyally and unceasingly, 
those brave leaders who to-day crave and 
deserve their assistance. Whether within the 
next decade this latest hope shall be ful- 
filled, — prominent and competent laymen 
showing themselves equal to the sacrifices 
which such action on their part will be sure 
to involve,— only time can tell. 

1 Una criai d^anime nd cattolicismo, p. 25. 

2 Op. p. 188. 

8 C^). pp. 126 ft. 



CHAPTER X 

SIGNIFICANT SIGNS OF A TRANSITION 

In addition to the spreading Modernist 
movement, there are many other indications 
that Italy to-day is passing through the stages 
of a gradual but persistent transition. Within 
the last fifty years — but especially within the 
last twenty years — much has happened to 
awaken and stimulate this tendency. Patience, 
diligence, and a larger amount of scholarly 
co-operation, bid fair to achieve before long 
results which, a generation ago, would have 
seemed the visionary fabric of a dream. 



No small encouragement is derivable from 
the fact that the advocates of the critical and 
historical study of religion perseveringly pro- 
ceed with their work. No defeat disheartens 
them. It is in this way, beyond question, 
that victory will be achieved in the end. 
Professor Mariano and Professor Labanca, and 

T 
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also the steadily increasing group of able 
subsidiary teachers, have had to face a 
desperately trying task. They have been 
confronted by tremendous odds at literally 
every step. The Clerical party has greatly 
disliked their independent attitude, and has 
not failed to note their frequent denunciation 
of the methods of the Jesuits. The Govern- 
ment, likewise, has not by any means been 
spared ; and this action unhappily has tended 
to promote a tacit understanding between 
the official representatives of Church and 
State, an understanding which is anything 
but favourable to the promotion of those 
studies which are now slowly forging their 
way to the front. Still it was clearly foreseen 
that very formidable obstacles would have 
to be met. The strife goes on, and will go on, 
until the goal is won. 

II 

Moreover, while the leaders of this progres- 
sive movement are resolute and undaunted, 
the people of Italy are ripening meanwhile 
for the introduction and prosecution of 
genuine historical inquiry into the origins of 
religion. The moving of a new spirit, mani- 
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fest on every hand, is proof that, in this 
particular connexion, the Italian Universities 
are not much longer to be left behind by 
similar institutions in other lands. The 
Minister of Public Instruction would not 
remain inert if he felt assured that the people 
really demanded a more effective policy ; 
and the people are at last finding means of 
giving definite expression to their views. 
The anti-clerical demonstrations of the last 
year or two are exceedingly regrettable, but 
they are only one manifestation of that 
profound and growing religious dissatisfaction 
which everywhere prevails. The Modernists, 
as it has already been shown,^ are far more 
numerous than most observers at a distance 
imagine ; and the counsels of the present 
advisers of the Pope, far from diminishing 
their number, succeed only in keeping the 
fact of their growth temporarily out of sight. 
There is an increasing recognition in Italy 
to-day — ^though there is lacking, as yet, any 
open acknowledgment of the fact — that the 
Modernists have been to a large extent 
justified in inaugurating their campaign. The 
measure of this recognition varies greatly in 

1 Op. pp. 264-5. 

t2 
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different sections of the country, but it is 
very widely diffused. Italy is still loyal to 
Catholicism ; of that there can be no question 
whatever.^ Nothing would so quickly close 
up the disordered ranks, and unite them into 
a solid phalanx, as a mistaken attempt to 
promote at this time a Protestant crusade in 
Italy. Professor Mariano and Professor La- 
banca, &iendly as they are towards much that 
Protestants preach, would instantly repudiate 
and oppose any such scheme. But both of 
these teachers, and educated Italians generally, 
have ceased to be loyal to Catholicism under 
its present questionable form. They have no 
wish to see the Church of Rome fall. But 
the more thoughtful laymen of their number, 
and also many priests, have caught an 
inspiring vision of the purer Church of their 
forefathers ; and that dream they will never 
forget until it has been realized.^ They are 
longing for the day when their magnificent 
ceremonial of public worship shall have be- 
come more manifestly interpenetrated with 
a lofty spiritual element, and when it shall be 
quickened anew with the breath of divine 
power, enkindling men's souls from on high. 

1 Cp. pp. 216-20. 2 Cp. pp. 251-3. 
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Moreover, they now understand that in no 
way can then* purpose be more rapidly effected 
than by familiarizing themselves, and by 
making others familiar, with the actual history 
of the Church, in its tentative checkered 
development. 

Ill 

The growing restlessness of the laity in the 
Catholic Church is an omen full of high 
import for the future.^ Professor Harnack 
has shown how in Germany, prior to the 
Reformation, no good Catholic doubted that, 
in spiritual things, the clergy were the divinely 
appointed superiors of the laity ; that this 
power proceeded from the right of the priests 
to celebrate the Sacraments ; that the Pope 
was the ultimate possessor of this power ; and 
that, in virtue of this endowment, he wielded 
a prerogative that was far higher than that 
of the loftiest secular authority. The hier- 
archical theory in Italy remains still what it 
was four hundred years ago : the layman's 
one duty, in matters of religion, is to listen 
and obey.^ But Modernism is teaching the 
layman to think. Other contemporaneous 

1 Cp. p. 234. 2 Cp. pp. 128, 137, 144, &c. 
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influences are propelling him in the same 
direction. The zealots of Lutheranism are 
drawing attention to this fact, and see in it 
another evidence of a rapprochemerU between 
Catholicism and Protestantism.^ But so to 
judge is surely premature. Whatever may 
be the disclosures of the future, the Italian 
layman is not yet covetous of occupying that 
station which modern Christianity rightly 
assigns to him in all its ecclesiastical procedure. 
Still, while not aspiring to any prominent 
place and voice within the councils of Catho- 
licism, many of its laity are intelligently inter- 
ested in the work of the Church ; hence they 
are now claiming to receive some larger 
measure of consideration at the hands of the 
hierarchs, and certainly they will not always 
accept the Vatican's present curt response 
to their honest and reasonable plea.^ Their 
suppression hitherto, so wasteful of the re- 
sources of the Church, has been intolerant ; 
it is at last becoming intolerable. Professor 
Labanca has elsewhere referred to the theory 
that has universally prevailed in the past ; ® 
he has also expounded the new conditions 

1 Cp. pp. 216-20. 2 Cp. p. 138. 

8 Cp. pp. 131, 136, &c. 
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under which laymen are now demanding 
that they be invested with a somewhat larger 
authority.^ 

IV 

The increasing strength of the Free Catholic 
movement is a fact of primary importance. 
To be sure, the progress being made is dis- 
appointing to its more ardent advocates ; 
but rapid advance in such a case, especially 
in Italy, is entirely out of the question. 

So far as the Rosminians are concerned, 
Professor Labanca is strongly of the opinion 
that they will some day declare themselves 
to be ' free interpreters of the Catholic faith \^ 
As regards the Modernists, many agree with 
Professor Labanca in thinking that the only 
hope of that movement lies in its speedy 
adoption of the same course.* And, finally. 
Professor Labanca — ^himself a Free Believer* — 
is found counselling the Liberal Catholics to 
discard their present tactics, and to accept 
that new and broader name that would 

1 Cp. pp. 110, 138-40, 171, &c. 

2 ' Liberi interpreti della fede cattolica '. Cp.pp. 117 and 
150. 

3 Cp. pp. 237-9. * Cp. p. xi. 
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identify them more closely with modem 
religious aspirations.^ 

In a word, men are living to-day in an age 
of emancipation. Restrictions of all sorts are 
growing distasteful ; for men are coming to 
see that prohibitions are not only often harsh 
and unnecessary, but they tend to become 
arrogant and unrighteous. Accordingly, the 
limitations of liberty — ^whether of races, be- 
lievers, institutions of learning, &c. — are 
gradually being abolished. The gospel of the 
freedom of faith — and of every faith — ^to 
propagate itself, and to grow by the employ- 
ment of all legitimate contributory means, is 
being every day more widely preached. Men 
must be allowed liberty to believe, and 
liberty to express their beliefs, without the 
interposition of some unreasonable interdict* 
This is the trend of the age ; and there is no 
country perhaps, all things being taken into 
account, where the presence of such a tendency 
is more rapidly manifesting itseK than in 
Italy.^ In this fact resides unquestionably 
one of the secrets of that sympathy which 
is so widely felt throughout the land on 
behd;lf of the Modernist movement, a move- 

1 Cp. p. 133. 2 Cp. p. 283. 
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ment which is one of the most vital visible 
expressions of the modem Zeitgeist. In this 
fact also is to be found the irritation which 
has been aroused in certain quarters by the 
papal order forbidding Catholics to take part 
in Congresses summoned to discuss modern 
religious problems. This recent prohibition has 
been strongly condemned as being markedly 
reactionary, short-sighted, and unjust. 



The work now being accomplished in Italy 
by means of its critical and philosophical 
Reviews is full of promise. Reference has 
been made to the results already achieved in 
this direction by the adherents of Modernism ; ^ 
but sundry other publications, entirely inde- 
pendent of that movement, are gradually 
effecting a complete revolution of opinion 
throughout the country. 

The project of launching a Review of the 
History and Philosophy of Religion — ^to be 
published in Italy but remaining international 
in its scope, and devoted exclusively to the 
scientific exposition of religious thought — ^has 

1 Cp. pp. 246-9. 
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unfortunately proved abortive. The scheme 
has been seriously canvassed on more than 
one occasion ; the last of these forecasts was 
made only very recently.^ But the difl&culties 
that confront such a proposal, particularly in 
Italy, are extremely embarrassing. The im- 
pediment arises, not because of any lack of 
specialists fully competent to edit such a 
journal, but because a sufficient number of 
readers could not be secured in advance to 
make the scheme financially practicable. 

While, however, this larger project must be 
postponed in the meantime, much excellent 
work is being accomplished by a group of 
publications of which Italy may well feel 
proud. Two may perhaps be singled out for 
special mention. The Review of Oriental 
Stvdies^ is a quarterly magazine, admirably 
conducted by the professors who constitute 
the ' Oriental School ' of the University of 
Rome.* While it devotes a great deal of 
space to Semitic, Arabic, and Chinese studies, 
the investigation of Christian problems is also 
being diligently prosecuted. The other journal, 

1 Op. pp. 202-3. See also pp. 150 and 297.^ 
^ Rivista degli Studi OrientcUi. Rome, 1907- . [In pro 
gress.] ' Cp. p. 286. 
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The Cloister,^ carries the sub-title ' An Inter- 
national Review of independent studies'. 
As its name implies,^ its contributors — ^while 
maintaining their adherence to Catholicism — 
are at the same time Free Believers, who are 

^ Cosnobium. Rivista Intemazionale di Liberi Studi. 
Lugano, 1906- . [In progress*] 

^ This general title Gosnobium has been variously trans- 
lated. It has often been rendered * The Cloister ', ' The 
Banquet', *The Sjmaposium ', *The Round Table', &c., — 
a diversity of phrasing which provides a considerable lati- 
tude for selection ! As in the case of II Rinnovamento 
(cp. p. 247), the broad meaning of the term is sufficiently 
plain. In the Eastern Church, the idea embodied in the 
words * romito ' (hermit) and ' romitaggio ' (hermitage) was 
superseded in course of time, in the West, by the social 
instinct which reveals itself in the words *' cenobita ' and 
' cenobio '. ' Coenobium ' is of course the Latin equivalent 
of * cenobio ' (monastery). If then the phrase ' romito 
in un romitaggio ' means * a solitary person, dwelling in 
a solitary place ', the phrase ' cenobita in tm cenobio ' is 
equivalent to * the common life enjoyed by seriously-minded 
persons who dwell apart from others ', as, e. g. the ordinary 
Ufe of monks. A Review therefore entitled Cosndbium is 
one which provides an intellectual feast, wherein the writers 
(men who are free believers and independent thinkers) can 
discuss religious questions in which they feel a keen and 
common interest. It is in this way that Professor Labanca, 
one of the contributors to this Review, accepts and interprets 
its name. Others, however, say that the thoughts especially 
emphasized are those of withdrawal, concentration, dili- 
gence, self-denial, &c. ; and such authorities strongly prefer 
the English equivalent ' Cloister '. Finally, there are some 
who hold that the rendering ' The Sjrmposium ', or * The 
Round Table ', is pleasantly suggestive, and is at the same 
time sufficiently accurate. 
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engaged in the promotion of absolutely un- 
trammeUed inquiry in every department of 
knowledge. This Review appears every alter- 
nate month, and has shown itself especially 
helpful in advancing the study of the history 
of religions. 

The majority of these magazines are, of 
course, chiefly literary in their aim ; but they 
are constantly found to contain historical and 
critical papers of a very high standard. 
Their book-reviews and briefer critical notes, 
independent in spirit and broad in their 
sympathies, cannot faU to stimulate and 
cultivate like admirable qualities in the minds 
of thoughtful readers.^ 

VI 

The express promotion of ' studi religiosi ' 
is steadily advancing in Italy. Besides those 

^ As representative Reviews, the following ought not to be 
lost sight of, viz. : Niuyva Antologia, Rome, 1866- ; Rivista 
d^Italia, Rome, 1898- ; Rivista di Roma, Rome, 1897- ; 
Rassegna Contemporanea, Rome, 1907- ; La CuUura, 
Rome, 1892- ; Giornale delta Societd Asiatica ItcUiana, 
Florence, 1887- ; and liaCfdica, Naples, 1903- . Besides 
these Catholic publications, one should mention theWalden- 
sian La Rivista Cristiana, Florence (1st series, 1873-87 ; 
2nd series, 1899- ), which is rendering constant and impor- 
tant service; the Waldensian Za Zwce, Rome, 1907- ; and 
U Evangelista, "Rome, 18S8- . Unfortunately the £'/ta/ia 
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more general agencies which have just been 
alluded to, definite and direct assistance is 
being derived from various other quarters. 
Two at least of these additional sources of 
help deseyve to be specified. 

The formation of ' Oriental Schools ' in the 
national Universities has lent a most useful 
impulse in this direction. The experience 
of other countries, especially Germany, has 
shown what rich results can be achieved by 
such means. Among Schools of this character 
in Italy, the one attached to the University 
of Rome may be taken as a prominent 
example.^ Pounded in 1904, its members 
consist of Professors De Gubernatis, Guidi, 
Labanca, Nocentini, and Schiaparelli. The 
publication of a Review of Oriental Studies, 
already referred to,^ enables this group of 
workers to embody the fruits of their more 
important inquiries in convenient and per- 
manent form. The work accomplished by 
the Oriental Institute of Naples^ might also 
fitly be turned to fuller account in the further- 
ance of this most worthy projects 

Moderna (Rome, 1903-8), and the Methodist Lumen de 
Lumine (Venice, 1905-8) have ceased publication. 

^ La Souola Orientale neUa R. Universitd di Roma. 

2 Cp. p. 282. * LIstituto Orientale in Napoli. 
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VII 

The other noteworthy circumstance to be 
borne in mind is the steady progress the 
study of Comparative Religion continues to 
make in Italy. Although no scheme of 
systematic co-operation has been perfected 
as yet, a number of advanced students are 
to-day busying themselves with the special 
problems which such inquiries present. At- 
tention has already been directed to studies 
of this sort, inaugurated and successfully 
prosecuted by Professor Mariano^ and Pro- 
fessor Labanca.^ The initiative thus supplied 
has been competently supplemented by the 
efforts of Professors Teza, Kerbaker, Puini, 
Pavolini, and others, whose investigations 
have already been cordially commended in 
a preceding chapter.^ The Modernists have 
begun to show a readiness to follow in the 
same direction.* In a word, the study of 
Comparative Religion is one that appeals 
to-day to an ever-widenmg circle in Italy. 
Some think that the tracing of Christian 
beliefs and institutions to their sources — 

1 Cp. p. 25. 2 Cp. pp. 33-7. 

3 Cp. pp. 43 fi. 4 C^. pp. 267-9. 
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often, as it proves, to heathen sources — is 
nothing less than * a sort of treason ' ; but, 
in every country where such inquiry has 
actually been undertaken, this mistaken con- 
ception of its meaning and value is rapidly 
disappearing. At the same time, false and 
senseless prejudices have been removed, men 
have come to understand as never before the 
framework within which Christianity was 
slowly evolved, and they have learned how 
to employ a new and most effective method 
for advancing the propaganda of missions 
throughout the world. 

VIII 

In so far as the Universities are concerned, 
the comparative study of religion in Italy 
will not be found to be in conflict with — ^but 
to be directly promotive of — those other 
measures of reform which are already con- 
templated. 

It has been shown that the historical 
studies which have hitherto been undertaken 
— i. e. in so far as official appointments to 
Chairs are concerned — ^have been confined to 
the critical examination of Christianity.^ The 

1 Cp. p. 16. 
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project, however, with which the Government 
was asked to deal in 1873 was a much more 
comprehensive one. A large number of the 
Deputies were strenuous in their endeavours 
to secure the teaching of * Religious History', 
* Religious Literature', &c., in room of the 
subjects that were about to be abandoned.^ 
Signor Abignente, the first professor appointed 
under the new law, retained his post for so 
short a time that he was not able perhaps to 
make any notable personal contribution in 
this field ; but he was one who, in his place 
in Parliament in 1872, warmly advocated the 
substitution of ' The Comparative History of 
Religions ' for part at least of the teaching 
which was then current in the Theological 
Faculties.^ It is known, therefore, what he 
himself proposed to do, had the opportunity 
been granted him. Professor Mariano and 
Professor Labanca likewise interpreted their 
duties in the light of the Parliamentary 
debates, and both have accomplished some 
excellent results in this connexion. The 
former, applying himself with special devotion 
to a comparison of Christianity with Buddhism, 

1 Cp. p. 177. 

^ ' Storia Comparata delle Beligioni.' Gp. pp. 20 and 182. 
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has produced a piece of work that merits the 
widest recognition.^ The task he assumed has 
been executed with much critical acumen, and 
with commendable thoroughness.^ While con- 
fining himself in the main to Church History, 
Professor Mariano has explored with care 
some of those sources through which Chris- 
tianity is alleged to have been perceptibly 
influenced. I^ofessor Labanca's published 
work in this field is more limited in 
amount, but the features of agreement between 
Christianity and Buddhism have been exam- 
ined with exactitude by him likewise.® What 
he has sought to do in the classroom, he 
clearly foreshadowed in his Inaugural Lecture} 
His enthusiastic commendation of the work 
successfully initiated by the * !ficole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes ' in Paris,^ and his ardent 
contention that the State ought to establish 

^ Cristo e Budda, e aUri iddii ddV oriente. Cp. p. 25. 

^ See also his Letture di un inglese sul buddismo (' Lectures 
of an Englishman on Buddhism '), being a somewhat severe 
examination of Dr. T. Sterling Berry's book on Christianity 
and Buddhism : A Comparison and a Contrast, London, 
1891. This pamphlet was published in Bome in 1892. It 
is now included in Scritti varii, vol. i. Cp. p. 26. 

8 Cp. p. 33. 

* La rdigione per le university, pp. 17-19. Cp. pp. 34 
and 65. 

5 Cp. p. 166. 

U 
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in each of its Universities a * School ' for the 
historical and critical study of dogmas and 
ecclesiastical rites,^ have evoked wide and 
significant approval. 

IX 

This latter suggestion by Professor Labanca 
indicates the step which ought next to be taken. 
To accept one's beliefs upon authority merely 
is not to accept them in an intelligent way. 
No answer is provided for the inquirer's prompt 
and wistful ' Why ?'. Moreover, the religious 
sentiment is worthy of being studied wherever, 
and under whatever variety of forms, it may 
chance to manifest itself. Catholicism — even 
Christianity itself — is valuable only in so far 
as it recognizes and fosters and directs this 
inherent reUgious life. It is perhaps too soon 
to expect Italy to endorse so large and costly 
a project as some have ventured to outline, 
but the example which Prance has set in this 
connexion is well worthy of being followed. 
In Protestant countries — as is natural, the 
theological atmosphere being freer — many 
instances of this broad-minded procedure 
might easily be quoted. At Oxford, students 

1 Cp. pp. 143, 173, 180, 182, &c. 
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in Manchester College are invited to participate 
in the advantages of 'the free pursuit of 
theological study [and of a preparation which 
trains them for] the ministry of a spiritual 
religion, unfettered by dogmas '.^ The same 
thing is true of the University of Manchester, 
where ' it is a fundamental principle [in its 
Theological Faculty] that there shall be 
no theological tests for either teachers or 
students \^ In the United States, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, provides 
probably the best illustration ; its Theological 
Faculty is one of the most complete depart- 
ments of its kind that has ever been organized. 
Harvard and Yale, equally undenominational 
with Union Seminary as regards their respec- 
tive Schools of Theology, furnish examples 
that are not less apposite. But, wherever the 
student may take his professional course, he 
invariably finds — when he honestly faces the 
questions which the study of religion presents 
— ^that the testimony of a recent American 
author proves true : ' The ordinary clerical 
attitude to-day towards . . . dogmas, [Catholic 
or Protestant], would be simply inconceivable, 

1 The Annual RepoH of the College. Oxford, 1908. 

2 Tlie University Calendar. Manchester, 1909. 

u2 
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if their aotual historical origin and develop- 
ment were understood'.^ Certainly, in so 
far as Italy is concerned, the founding of 
separate departments for the critical study 
of religion in its Universities would mean the 
gradual undermining of a purely conventional 
Catholicism, and the introduction of a truer 
and richer type of practical religious faith. 
Nay, something greater might also be achieved. 
Such a scheme would help to draw Catholicism 
and Protestantism nearer together in the 
bonds of fuller mutual understanding, and 
would thus aid in making the Catholicism of 
the New Testament the world-wide religion of 
Christendom. 

X 

The foregoing considerations, whether taken 
singly or together, are significant and pro- 
phetic. In seeking to appraise the present 
standing of religious studies in Italy, one 
must not base his conclusion merely upon 
the number of teachers and students it has 
been able to muster ; in that case, the verdict 
would be decidedly disappointing.' But, not- 

^ Henry B. Mitchell, Talks on Religion, p. 150. London, 
1908. 
» Cp. pp. 78, 116, 126, Ac. 
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withstanding all hindrances, a transition is 
visibly taking place. Professor Labahca is 
glad to be able to declare with confidence 
that the outlook is growing brighter.^ No 
one knows better than he that such progress 
as is possible can be attained only slowly and 
with difficulty.* But one thing, at any rate, 
has been made manifest. Sooner or later, the 
spirit of the new century must win in the 
struggle that is sure to come. 

Whether Modernism, freeing itself yet 
further from its subserviency to the past, is 
to produce those leaders for whom many are 
eagerly watching, remains to be seen.' It is 
within its reach to render services of simply 
priceless value to the Church which it reveres. 
It might prove to be indeed the saviour of 
that Church. It might help it to become 
Catholic in reality, as it is already Catholic in 
name. As it has also been suggested. Modem- 
ism might open up the way for the reunion 
of all the various branches of the Christian 
household.^ In his recent articles to the 
Times, Father Tyrrell declared that 'Pro- 
testantism, in its best thinkers and repre- 

^ Cp. pp. xix and 82. 2 Op. pp. Ill, 153, and 189. 
» C^. p. 117. * C^. pp. 271 and 292. 
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sentatives, had grown dissatisfied with its 
rude antithesis to Catholicism, and was begin- 
ning to wonder whether Rome too had not 
grown dissatisfied with her rigid mediaevalism. 
The Modernist movement had quickened a 
thousand dreams of reunion into enthusiastic 
hopes ; and, but for the ill-considered action 
of the Vatican, these ardent aspirations might 
have been abundantly reaUzed \^ These 
dreams may be reaUzed even yet ; but the 
situation is admittedly critical, and it cannot 
be trified with indefinitely. Modernism has 
at least a rare and magnificent opportunity ; 
but, should its representatives be found 
wanting, Italy will certainly find others who 
are competent to lead the way. 

The Grovernment also is confronted by a 
great opportunity. It made a good beginning 
when it commenced to institute Chairs for 
giving instruction in the history of Chris- 
tianity; it should now advance to occupy a 
position which would do it infinitely greater 
credit. 

A concerted effort should be made without 
delay to bring about the fulfilment of the 
engagement which was entered into with the 

^ Cp. footnote, p. 271. 
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Universities and citizens of Italy in 1873. 
The two existing Chairs should be increased 
at least to ten ; and the work undertaken 
by them should be so consolidated and 
systematized that it would speedily attain 
international recognition and distinction. It 
will be asked, no doubt : Where is aU the 
money to come from ? The funds required 
must be furnished from the national Treasury. 
They must come from the source whence 
they came when the Theological Faculties 
were in existence, and whence they would be 
forthcoming to-day if those Faculties were 
in existence still. The Government may weU 
congratulate itself that, thus far, it has got 
off so easily ; but, while economies must 
needs be practised, there is no justice in 
withholding all supplies from one quarter 
while the cost of administration in other 
directions is being met with a generous hand. 
The new Law placed upon the Statute Book 
must be respected : it is entitled to receive 
fair play ; and, to give it a chance of success, 
it must be brou^t into operation in a 
thoroughly effective manner. In spite of the 
long and disastrous delay that has occurred, 
the Government and the country might 
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actually profit by it, if this new department 
of teaching were now organized on a baisis 
radically different from the scheme originally 
contemplated. Instead of adding two or 
three professors to the staff of the Faculty 
of Philosophy and Literature in each of the 
Boyal Universities, why not create a central 
and well-endowed institution-^say in Rome, 
or Florence, or Naples — ^in which the work of 
research could be carried on in accordance 
with independent and scholarly methods ? 
A corps of specialists — ten or fifteen in 
number, and free from aU confessional re- 
straints — could there devote their whole time 
and thought to the advancement of this single 
branch of study.* If such an institution were 
established — to serve as a sort of Clearing 
House for all the Universities — ^fuller and 
more fruitful inquiries could be undertaken, 
d at considerably less cost, than if a larger 
mber of professors were sectired, and then 
liciously distributed at various selected 

In a paper read befoie the third Intematioiial Congress 
■h& History of Religions, held in Oxford in September, 
8, the writer supported this plea, — ^not on any merely 
lI grounds, but in the interest of general efficiency and 
Eiomy, wherever University education has been eatab- 
ed. 
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points. At such an institution, all especially 
difficult problems could be investigated, multi- 
farious facts touching the whole field collected, 
a central bureau of information established, 
and an official journal issued, — a journal 
whose pages would record and disseminate 
all recent and reliable intelligence concerning 
the progress of this study in all quarters of 
the world.^ As a consequence, the greatest 
lack experienced by contemporary students 
of religion everywhere, (viz. the lack of prompt 
and helpful co-operation), would be suppUed 
with the least possible delay. Moreover, the 
inter-related sections of this comprehensive 
study could then be definitely defined, sepa- 
rated one from the other, and allotted severally 
to experts in a practical and effective way. 

Finally, the people of Italy are confronted 
by a great opportunity. To-day they are 
poUticaUy and intellectually free. They no 
longer dwell in a land whose only Golden Age 
lies behind it : the Italy of the twentieth 
century is an emancipated Italy. The old 
palsies that sapped its strength, and divided 
its energies, and dissipated its aspirations, are 
happily passing away. Men no longer drop 

1 Cp. pp. 150, 202, 283, Ac. 
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their voiceB as they pronounce its name : 
on the contrary, their eyes gleam with a new 
light as they fondly and proudly utter it. 
The Italy of to-day, a re-united kingdom, is 
young and optimistic and strong. Though it 
has existed only for a little more than a 
generation, it is rapidly advancing in wealth, 
high purpose, and influence. The welcome 
extended of late to all forms of scientific 
investigation has resulted in widening the 
whole outlook of the nation. In particular, 
it has widened the people's knowledge of God, 
of religion, and of the way in which Catholi- 
cism has grown to be what it is to-day. These 
historical and critical studies must go on. 
They undoubtedly will go on. The recent 
Encyclical Letter is a challenge to the principles 
of intellectual liberty. It ignores — ^unless in- 
deed it is deliberately designed to stifle — the 
legitimate aspirations of the people. Above 
all, it seems utterly oblivious of the fact that 
freedom of discussion is the very life and 
soul of every genuine University. 

Of the future, who shall venture to pro- 
phesy ? Whatever the issue may be, the 
names of Mariano and Labanca, like the name 
of Max Miiller in Englajid, will long serve 
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to recall the work of two heroic pioneers. 
As the expositors of an unfamiliar and often 
strangely unwelcome theory, and as experi- 
menters in the employment of a method of 
inquiry from which at the first many recoiled, 
these teachers have inaugurated among their 
compatriots a department of theological re- 
search which has bestowed unspeakable benefit 
upon every land that has fostered it. There 
is no more, fruitful line of investigation to-day 
than the tracing of the gradual evolution of 
Christian doctrine ; moreover, no intelligent 
progress in theology is possible without it. 
Italy ought to seek out, and loyally support, 
and gratefully utilize, and publicly honour 
every one of her sons who has shown himself 
to be a genuine friend of the study of religion. 
No country needs that study more ; and, if 
patiently persisted in, there is no country in 
which it is likely to work so complete and 
vital a transformation, both in opinion and 
action, even within the lifetime of a single 
generation. 



NOTE 

SOME MODERNIST PUBLICATIONS 

(Cp. footnote, p. 248.) 

1. Among Reviews recently suspended, one may men- 
tion La Vita Nova, Rome, 1894-19Q2 ; La Vita Rdigiosa 
(intended to continue the Rivista di Studi Religiosiy cp. 
p. 246), Florence, 1908 ; ^ Le Pagine Buone, Rome, 1908 ; ^ 
La Libertdf Fermo, 1906-^ ; Sawmarola, Florence, 1908.^ 

2. Among the survivors should be specified the Battaglie 
d^Oggi, Naples, 1904- . Cp. Battaglie d^Oggi, footnote, 
p. 227. 

3. Among journals not unfriendly to the movement, take 
the Rivista Storico-Critica deUe Scienze Teohgiche, Rome, 
1905- , and the liberal Catholic Rassegna Nazionale (* the 
National Review '), Florence, 1879- . 

^ Ceased publi(i»tion during the same year. 
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